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The Hiftory of Haro II. continued. 


KH OUGH they were weakened 
3 conſiderably by their repeated 
lofſes, yet the ſmall remains of 
the Engliſh fill ſtood their 
* ground on the hill, and oppoſ- 
- ed the enemy with a reſolution, which 
ſeemed to ſhow that they had made choice of 
that place for an honourable death, and were 
determined to ſell their lives very dearly. 
William, at this juncture obſerving that 
they ſecured themſelves by their Thields 
42 | from 
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fm ſuch of the arrows as were” ſhot in 3 


direct line, ordered his archers to ſhoot 
them ſo that they might wound obliquely 
in their deſcent. This expedient had its 
deſired effect; for by theſe means, whilſt 
the foremoſt of the Engliſh were fighting 
hand to hand with the Normans, thoſe in 
the rear were galled .by-the arrows which 
poured down upon them from a more diftant 
enemy, againſt whom they could not defend 
themſelves. Harold, who, during the whole 
engagement, had performed the office of a 
brave general, and even acted the part of a 
_ common ſoldier, killing all that durſt ap- 
proach him, ſignalized himſelf in an ex- 
traordinary manner on this emergence, by 


goin about from rank to rank, animat- 


ing his men by his own example, ſend- 
ing ſuccours to ſuch as were in diſ- 
treſs, and expoſing his perſon as much as 
the meaneſt ſoldier in his army. Towards 
the cloſe of the day Harold received a ſhot 
from an arrow in has left eye, which piercing 
into his brain killed him on the ſpot, His 
brothers Gyrth, and Leofwin, who ſaw him 
fall, animated the drooping courage of the 


Engliſh, and guarded the royal ſtandard, 


till they fell by the attacks of twenty 
Normans, who entered into a confederac 


either to take it, or die in the attempt. 


Though moſt of them periſhed in this deſ- 
| n perate 


— 


*% 


nme 


te enterprize, yet the remainder carried. 


eir point, and havin ulled Harold's 


ſtandard down, erecte illiam's in its 


ſtead. : 

The Engliſh, who had continued unbroken 
during the life of Harold; no fooner heard 
of his death than they quitted the hill, 


fled in great confuſion, and were purſued by 


che enemy, even after the night had begun. 
The darkneſs however, which favoured 
their retreat, was very fatal to the Normans, 


who, * in the eagerneſs of their purſuit, fell 


into ditches, and lo a great number both 
of horſe and foot, This incident re- ani- 
mating the courage of the vanquiſked, they 
rallied, attacked their purſuers, and made 
a terrible laughter. Engenouf, baron de 


was 
was for ſounding a retreat; when William 
Came up with ſuccours, imagining that the 


Engliſh had been joined by ſome reinforce- 


ment. Euſtace, terrified with the bravery 
and impetuoſity of the Englith, was endea- 
youring to diſuade the 4856 from expoſing 
himſelf to the hazard of a night-engage- 


ment, when he received a blow between his 


ſhoulders, which forced the blood from his 
noſe and his mouth. This circumſtance coun- 
teracted all the earl's arguments, and deter- 

A 3 | mined- 


From the manuſcript hiſtory of Battle Abbey in the 
Oottonian collection, naked Domitian, A. Pi 2 
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I' Aigle, loſt his life in the combat, which 
5 warm that Euſtace, count of Boulogne, 


6 The Hiſtory of ExcLany. 
mined the duke to proſecute his victory, till 
he had driven the enemy from all the ditches, - 
and diſperſed them ſo, that it was not eaſy + 
for them to rally again. Never was a bat- 
tle fought with more reſolution, nor more 
unremitted ardour than this. It had begun 
at + ſeven in the morning, and continued 
till duſk, William himſelf was in danger 
ſeveral times, having no leſs than two horſes 
killed under him, and was obliged often to 
fight on foot. He loſt no leſs than fix thou- 
ſand of his beſt troops in the engagement : 
the loſs of the Engli e to a far 
greater number, being calculated at no leſs 
than ſixty- ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 
ſeventy-four. 
The duke, aſſured of his victory, or- 
dered his whole army to fall on their knees 
and return thanks to heaven for their ſuc- 
/ ceſs ; after which, he pitched his tent 
among the dead, and there paſſed the re- 
2 of the night. The next day his 
ſoldiers were employed in burying the dead, 
and leave was given to the Engliſh to per- 
form the ſame offices to the ſlain. 
The mother of Harold, who was incon- 
ſolable for the death of her ſon, ſent Oſgood 
and Oſric, two monks belonging to Wal- 
tham, to offer William vaſt ſum of money for 
9 1 8 the 
F Thi is Cambden's account, Carte ſays it began at 


ner. 


HAROID II. 7 
the king's body, in order for its t being in- 
terred. The duke received them with 
a magnanimity that reflected honour upon 
his victory, and, conſenting to their requeſt, 
though he refuſed their money, gave them 


leave to ſearch for Harold's body among the 


ſlain, The corps was ſo prodigiouſly diſ- 
figured by the wounds which Harold had re- 
ceived during the engagement, and was 
mangled ſo much after his death, that the 
monks were unable to diſcover it. 5 One 
Edgitha, whom Harold had formerly kept 
.as a miſtreſs, being ſent for on this oc- 
caſion, was employed to ſearch after 
the royal corps, and found it by means of 
a ſecret mark, which was known to none 
but herſelf. When it was brought to Wil- 
liam, he took notice of a wound on the thigh 
which ſeemed to have been given after Ha- 
rold was dead ; and, on enquiry, the perſon 
who committed this act of barbarity, was 
diſcovered and caſhiered. After this, the 
corps was put into a coffin, and being ſo- 
lemnly attended by the Norman 3 

| | Battle- 


1 From a manuſcript in the Cottonian collection, 
marked Julius, D. 6. and ſupported by Speed, whe 
likewiſe gives us the ſpeech they made on this cc- 
_ calion, together with the duke's anſwer ; but as they both 
ſeem to carry very few marks of authenticity, 'and have 
nothing very ſtriking in them, they are om. ted to make 
room for ſomething more intereſting, 

5 On account of het extraordinary beauty, ſhe was 
ſurnamed Stwanſhals, or Swan's neck, | 
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8. The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
Battle-bridge, was there met by the Eg 
nobility, who conveyed it to Waltham, where. 
it Was | interred with great funeral pomp. 
Harold was in his perſon comely, and in 
his mien diſcovered a kind of haughtineſs, 


that demanded reſpect, while it inſpired. 


terrour. His preſence carried in it ſome- 
thing of majeſty, which ſtole upon the mind 
of the ſpectator before he was aware, and 
engaged his veneration, he knew not how. 
W il a, private man, he gained the love and 
eſtecm of all the Engliſh, and was guilty of 


no action during his ſhort reign, that 


ought juſtly to have forfeited their eſteem, 
Thoſe who, ſay, that he would have been, 
more worthy of the crown, if he had been 
leſs "Ac her in obtaining it, or accuſe him of 
| being 

{| Notwithſtanding Harold was thus publickly interred 
in the abbey, which he founded; Knyghton aſſerts, 
from Giraldus Cambrenſis, that he was not ſlain in the 
battle, but retired privately, with the loſs of his eye, 
which was wounded by the arrow, and lived like an an- 
choret ſeveral years afterwards in a cell near St. John's 
Church at Cheſter. This odd ſtory he pretends to ſup- 
rt by adding, that the fact was diſcovered by Harold 
imſelf to his confeſſor, juſt before he died; and that Tt 
was a circumſtance univerſally believed by the inhabitants 
of thoſe parts, who ſhewed the tomb, wherein he laid in- 
terred, even at the time in which he wrote, Tyrtel judi- 
diciouſſy obviates the difficylties, which might be ſtarted 
from Knyghton's allegation, by granting the tomb might 
have been made for a perſon, who aſſumed the name of 
Harold, and, in proceſs of time, might have been be- 
Leved to be that of the real mogarcd, Tyrrel"y Pit. vol. 
1. p. 114. > 32 rat Sek 
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being unjuſt in ſnatching it from Edward 
Atheling, ſeem to forget the circumſtances 
of the nation, when he aſcended the throne. 
William, at that time, laid a claim to the 
crown from the pretended will of Edward, 
and ſtrengthened his claim by the oath which 
he extorted from Harold, at a time when it 
was impoſſible for him to avoid taking it; 
they forget likewiſe the claim of Harold 
Harfagar, and the forces he made a deſcent 
with, in order to enforce his pretenſions; 
in a word, they forget the infancy and the 
character of Edgar Atheling, whoſe prefer- 
ment would thave involved the kingdom in 
miſery. Had Harold relinquiſh'd the crown 
to Edgar, it is probable that Harfagar, or 
William, would ſoon have wreſted it from 
him: had either of them prevailed, this na- 
tion muſt have been a province to ſome fo- 
reign kingdom, and both the treaſure of the 
natives, and all poſts of honour or profit en- 
ore by the creatures of a foreign ee 
Vet let us aſk, in what reſpect Harold made 
too much haſte to aſcend the throne? Did he 
2750 an aſſembly; did he intimidate the no- 
ility to vote for him? Had not his valour, 
his zeal for the intereſt of his country, his 
noble ſtand againſt the encroachments of fo- 
reigners, and his wiſe conduct recommend- 
ed him, as a perſon well “ qualified to 
7 wield 
This is Dr. Smollet's expreſſion, who has drawn the 
character of this king with no leſs elegance than candour. 
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zo The Hiſtory of EnGLanp. © 
wield the ſceptre with reputation to himſelf; 
and happineſs to his ſubje&s?*”” Why then 
need we aſſign any other cauſe for his elec- 
tion? If the electors were free, their choice 


- of him was ſuperior to any claim that could 


be urged by any other perſon: if they were 
not free, where is the author who has been 
able to produce one inftance of Harold's 
Diaſſing a ſingle vote in his favour? The 
Norman writers, we muſt confeſs, have 
blackened his character in order to brighten 
that of the Conqueror. . But if a humane 
diſpoſition, an affable behaviour, a wiſe con- 
duct, an unlimited generoſity, and an in- 
vincible courage, could recommend any 
monarch to our eſteem, they ought to re- 
commend Harold. Had he ſurvived the 
battle of Haſtings, the conqueror had then 
been ſhown in his true colours, by the very 
authors who have been moſt laviſh in his 
Praiſe. | But to ſet the characters of both 
theſe heroes in a 2 contraſt, we may 
juſtly pronounce William to be the conque- 


ror, and, with equal juſtice, ſtile Harold 


the Martyr, of England ; fince the former 
ſhowed his power in trampling on the liber- 
ties of the Engliſh, and the latter ſacrificed 


his life in defending them from the uſurpar 


tions of foreigners. 
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The Hiftory of the Chuxch from the inva- 
en of the Romans to the BATTLE N 
HasTINGs, 


N the introduction to this hiſtory 
we have given a ſuccinct account 
1 1 N e the religion of the Druids, 
\ | Is Is the firſt prieſts and inſtructors 
that dwelt among us. When 
the Romans had extended their conqueſts, it 
1 more than probable, that their deities 
were likewiſe adopted by the Britons, and 
the two great temples founded in and near 
this metropolis, to Apollo and Diana, are 
no weak proofs in favour of our aflertion. 
r 5 f 25 Thougb 


+» 
79 It. Peter's, Weſtminſter, is built on the ſame ground 
as that on which the temple of Apollo formerly ſtood; 
and St. Paul's cathedral on the ſane ſpot as the templeof 
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42 The Hiſtory of EncLanv. 
Though this was the calamitous ſituation 
of our anceſtors for ſome time, yet it muſt 
be acknowledged that chriſtianity gloried in 
ſeveral illuſtrious converts among the Bri- 
tons, at its firſt appearance. The legenda- 
ry account of the propagation of the goſpel! 
in this iſland by the apoſtles themſelves,” and 
by Joſeph of Arimathea, teems with ſo many 
contradictions, that it would be giving it 
too muck credit to endeavour to explode it. 
Yet it muſt be owned, that our at en em- 
braced the doctrines of the goſpel, as ſoon as 
any: and what is ſomething very remarkable, 
two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed females, that 

_ embraced chriſtianity during the lives of the 
Apoſtles, were Britons. Pompadia Gre- 

cina, the wife of A. Plautius, Was perſe- 

cated for profeſſing chriſtianity as early as 

A. D.57. and, as Tacimus informs us, was 
in great danger of looſing her life, for her 
religion. Claudia Rufina, another -Britiſh 
lady, has the honour to be mentioned even 
by St. Paul himſelf in his epiſtle to Timo- 
thy; and muſt have been no leſs remarkable 
for her religion, than ſhe was for her beauty, 
to merit ſo much notice from an inſpired 
writer. 1 1 N 3%. 
It is probable that there were particular 
chriſtians in this iſland even before this 
time, as appears from the braſs * medal of 
This curious medal, of which we have given a print 
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r Savidur, which was lately found among 

e ruins of the chief druids reſidence in 

ngleſey, with the following Hebrew. le- 
end: This is Jeſus Chriſt the mediator 
r reconciler,” This curious relick very 
oſſibly belonged to ſome chriſtian who was 
wrdered in this iſland before the druids 
ere extirpated by Suetonius in A. D. 61. 
However early chriſtianity might be intro- 

uced into this kingdom, the firſt converts 
rere not made by miſſions, or by the preach- 
ng of the apoſtles themſelves: Rome way 
Fer. oo | at 


n_ the plate facing this page, was found by Mr, Row-+ 
ands, and being ſent by him to Mr Llwhyd, keeper of 
he Aſhmolean Muſcum in Oxford, was 'unfortunately 
oft by the way. It was dug up in the year 1702 at the 
ound cirque in Bryn Gwyn, fituated in the Tre'r Drew, 
r the Druids town in Angleſey. On one fide it had the fi- 
ure of a head exaQly anſwering the deſcription given of 

zur Saviour's perſon by Publius Lentulus, and on the re- 
ſerſe the following legend, or inſcription, in Hebrew | 
characters; Feſchuab, or Len gibbor Meſehiab ba- 
cb Adam joked, Jeſus the great Meſſias and Man-me- 
liator, As we have ſaid that the profile on the medal 
correſponded with the deſcription given by Lentulus, to 
the emperor Tiberius; the curious reader may conceive 
ſome faint Idea of that deſcription from this tranſlation. 
e His aſpect was engaging on account. of its mildneſs, 
and no leſs awful for its dignity ; his hair, which was of 
a cheſnut colour, hung ftrait as far as his ears, from 
whence it ſuſpended in ringlets as low as his ſhoulders ; 
en the top of his head it was divided after the manner of 
the Nazarites ; his forehead was high, and without wrink- 
les ; his eyes were of a blue colour and very bright; bis 
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at that time as much the center of politeneſe 


reſpekt to the length and ſhape of the noſe, the form of 


to ridicule for mentioning theſe circumſtances, he begs 
leave to obviate all objections by declaring, that he looks 


\ 


as Paris is at preſent, and it was the weakneſs 


of the Engliſh then, as it is now with re- 


ect to France, to travel in order to ſhow 

eir taſte, The intercourſe which was 
this means opened between the natives 
the two nations, might have paved the way 
for the propagation of chriſtianity, and 
thoſe who went over purely to embellſh 
themſelves, might have returned with a 
greater enbellifÞhment than they ex 
the pureſt religion that ever was taught. 

Beſides this, there was anothercauſe which 
operated fecretly, and no leſs powerfully 
towards blefling this ifland with the light of 
the goſpel. The Roman armies contain 
feveral chriſtians, who might probably do 
all in their power to make the natives as 
wiſe, as themſelves. Vet this did not 


noſe and mouth were handſome without fault, and his 
beard, which was of the ſame colour as his hair, was of 4 
moderate length, and forked,” Wafer, De Numm, Heb; 
fol. 63. The repreſentation of this ſacred perſon, which 
is in the Bodleian library, ſomewhat reſembles that of 
the medal when compared ; but differs with 


thee beard, and ſeveral other particulars, thapgh taken 
from x likeneſs engraved in agate, and ſent, as a preſent 
from the ſultan, for the releaſe of his brother, who was 
taken prifoner, Left the authour ſhould ſubject himſelf 


on all ſuch refemblances of ove Lord as ſpurious, though 
ever ſo muth commended, , 


fon, the chriſtians were very few in number, 
and perhaps rather Romans and foreigners 
than Britons,, That this was the true ſtate 


of Religion in this kingdom is further con- 


firmed. from conſidering, that it was ſomes 
time before the apoſtle's themſelves were 
perſuaded Mer the 9.90 were to be admit- 
ted into the goſ pel dif penſation, and that even 
in Gaul itſelf we 1 of no churches being 
founded before A. D. 1 7, excepting thoſe 
of Lyon and Vienna. If chriſtianity Ga not 
make its progreſs beyond pe Alps l ſo late 
a date, it is highly probable, from the nature 
of things, that it — have taken up a longer 


period efore it ſpread ſo far as Britain; nor 


indeed can we, wich the greateſt diligence, 
trace any ſign of a church formed in this 
ifland before A. D. 250. The ſmall number 
of converts could be he only reaſon aſſigned 
ſor this iſland's eſcaping the perſecutions, to 
which the inhabitants on the continent were 
expoſed, and even ſo low as Diocletian, the 
chriſtian religion ſeems to have made but lit- 


tle progreſs here; as the martyrs who ſuſ- 


fered tor the ſake of its doctrines were very 
few, and excepting St, Alban, Julius, and 
Aaron, we can PRs | ſcarce any names of 
note from our martyrolog 

Are we then to look on + 7". oy who i is re- 
Ee, to be the firſt chriſtian king in this 


15 a mere - 4 being, and a 


legendary 
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to any thing like a general convery 
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16 The Hiſtory of EnGL an, 
legendary hero? the coins, which are ſtill to 


be ſeen at rhe Britiſh muſeum, are a ſtrong 


proof of the reality of ſuch a monarch ; but; 
at the ſame time, prove that he could not 
have lived ſo early, as our monkiſh authors 
aſſert. The coins mentioned have the let- 
ters L for their legend, and, on the reverſe, 
the ſign of the croſs. ' Now as the croſs was 
not ſtamped upon any coin before A. P. 311, 
it is evident, from the coins themſelves, 
that Lucius muſt have lived about this time. 
If we conſider the actions aſcribed to him, 
ſuch as the founding of ſees, the building of 
churches, the erecting of ſeminaries of learn- 
ing, and the eſtabliſhing chriſtianity on the 
ſame plan, as in other countries, we ſhall 
find that no time was more proper than thas. 
{| Conſtantius Chlorus had put a ſtop to the 
rage of perſecution in this ifland, and allowed 
the chriſtians to profeſs their religion without 
the leaſt diſturbance. On his death, Con- 
ſtantine the great, behaved with the ſame 
lenity towards the profeſſors of chriſtianity, 
tolerated them in his palace, and afterwards 


embraced the goſpel himſelf. Ceneau, cal- 


led Levir Maur by the Britons, from his pro- 
pagating the light of chriſtianity, and Lu- 


cius by the Romans, for the ſame reaſon was 


uncle to Conſtantine, and conſequently muft 
have 
Euſeb. chron. and hiſt, eccleſ. lib, vi i. cap. 25. de vita 


Conſtantin, lib. i. c. 12 and 15. Orof, hiſt, lib, Vil, 0. 
25. Zoſim. hiſt. lib. ii, Eumen ad Conſt, Aug, paneg. 


, 


Of the Church. 17 
bare had intereſt enough with both the 
-emperors to have obtained leave for 
theſe marks of his pions munificence. On 
the whole, no earlier time can, with any 


- probability, be afligned for ſo general a con- 


verſion, as is ſaid to have happened in the 
reign of Lucius, than the period in which we 

have placed it. | 
The chriſtian religion thus watered by 
Lucius and his nephew Conſtantine the great, 
yielded a proportionable increaſe ; and that 
it was firmly eſtabliſhed in this iſland, ap- 
from the hiſtory of the council of ® 


Arles, which was aſſembled on account of 


the opinion of the + Donatiſts. No leſs 
than three Engliſh biſhops ſubſcribed their 
names to this council; who belonged to the 
ms B 3 ſees 


A. D. 374. + This ſect was fo denominated from Do- 
murus their founder, They had their riſe in Africa in 
A; D. 371. Cecilian, being elected biſhop of Carthage, 
was rejected by the people, -who let up Majorinus in oppo- 
tion to him; Donati inftead of confirming the election 
of Cecilian in order to preſerve the peace of the church, 
confirmed the choice of the people, and ordained Majori- 
mas. The particular tenets- of this ſe& were, 1. That 
baptiſma conferred out of the church, i. e. out of their 
ſect, was pull, 2, That there was no church in Africa: 
all the reft being proſtitute and erroneous, Donatus 


ſeems likewiſe to have given into the doctrine of the 


Arians, with whom he had a cloſe connection; but if 


we believe St. Anguſtin, his diſciples were free from the 


ecrous of their leader in this point. 


* 
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ſees of 4 York, London, and Lincoln or 
Colcheſter. 


When the church was troubled with dic 


poles about the true time of celebrating 
aſter, and was in danger from the 


gating of 5 Arianiſm, we find that the Brit | 
prelates 


They were Eborius, biſhop of Vork: Reſtitutus, 
biſhop of London; and Adelfus, biſhop of Colcheſter, 
Some perſons ſuppoſe the reading in the manuſcript, 
Colonia Londinenſium, was owing to a miſtake of the 
tranſcriber, inſtead of C:/onia Lindi, i, e Lincoln, Vet, 
as the editor of Camden obſerves, the place might take 


its name either from its ſituation, or from its being a 


colony, called in Latin cofonia, If we derive the name 
from the latter * colonia Londinenfium”” ſeems to be 
the true reading, The populouſneſs, of London, even in 
the time of "Tacitus, renders it probable that this might 
Have been a colony of Londoners, But if we take the 
name of the place from its ſituation, Colcheſter muſt haye 
been the biſhop's ſee ; becauſe it derives its name from its 
ſituation on the river Coln ; as an additionary proof of 
the authenticity of the common reading; we may obſerve 
that in the collection of Ifidor Mercat, it is read, © ex civi- 
tate Culne# Adelfus: which ſhows that Colceafter, the 
Saxon name for Colcheſter, muſt have been the place of 
Adelfius's ſee, 

This ſect was founded by Arius in the beginning of 
the fourth century, he denied that the ſon of Gop was 
confubſtantial and coequal with the father; aſſerting that 


he was a creature made in time, and out of nothing, 


His diſciples owned that the ſon was the word ; but de- 
nied that the word was eternal, aſſerting that he was onl 
created before all other things. They likewiſe held that 
Chriſt had nothing of man but his fleſh, with which the 
word was joined, and ſu; plied the office ot the ſoul. . 


' 
| 


f 
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relates attended at the || Nicene council, 
wherein it appeared. that they were ortho- 


dox * in both the points, which occaſioned 
the aſſembling of that ſynod. 


+; The next public council in which the 
Engliſh prelates are mentioned was that of 
Sardis, which was convened, on the frontiers 
of Thrace and Myſia, on account of Atha- 
naſius, who had been condemned by the 
eaſtern biſhops. In this period, the Britiſh 
| Pre- 


A. D. 324 1. 

Conſtant. epiſt, apud. euſeb. vit. conſtant, lib, iii, 
cy 18. 
F Though in this aſſertion, we ſeem to oppoſe Bede's 
opinion, who ſays that our iſland was infected with the 
Arian of herefy which had corrupted the whole world; yet 
we have ſufficient authority for rejecting his opinion, as 
Conſtantine the 3 * maintains the ſame in his epiſtle, 
and is 2 ikewiſe by St. Hilary and Athanaſius, 
who would have otherwiſe been ready enough to have 
declared the heterodoxy of our natives. Bede's words in 
the original are dies feſtos celebrant, ſacra mundo corde 
atque ore conficiuat, manſitque hzcin eccleſiis chriſti, quæ 
erant in Britannia, pax, uſque ad tempora Ariane veſaniæ, 
quæ corrupto orbe toto, hanc etiam inſulam extra orbem tam 
longe remotam veneni ſui infecit viroris; & hae quaſi 
via peſtilenti trans oceanum patefacta, non mora, omnis 
hies hæreſeos cujuſque, inſulæ novi ſemper aliquid audire 
gaudenti at nihil certi firmiter obtinenti infudit. Bedæ 
hiſt. eccleſ. lib, i. c. 8. The royal interpreter tranſlates 
the above in this manner. Weorthodan ſwa rigefzft 
tacon, and ſymbel dagas merſedan, and tha godcundan 
geryn clæna mythe and clznre heortan halgedon and 
fremedopn, Theos ſibb awunade on Criſtes cyrican tha the 
vn Brytene w#ron oth tha tide ſe Arrianiſca gedeveolda 
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| Brramar, - Athapafius, in confirmauon of his agertion, 
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relates ſtill exemplified their orthodoxy 
and abſolyed Athanaſius, as appears both 
from the beginning of Athanafius's ſecond . 

] ary's defence, that was f 
written about eleven years afterwards. 
The Engliſh prelates were not leſs illuſ- 
trious at the council held at Arminum, than 
they had been at thoſe that preceded, Conſtan- 
tins, who convened them, had made all the 
91 6 an || offer of bearing their charges, 
but the Gallican and Britiſh prelates, think- 
ing this below their dignity, rejected the 
emperor's offer and paid their own expences; 
three however of the Britiſh biſhops were ſo 
poor, that they were obliged to accept of the 
emperor's allowance, becauſe they were too 
conſciencious to live upon their brethren, 
Though the majority of the aſſembly ran 
into the errors of Arrian, the Britons ſtill pre- 
ſerved their orthodoxy, as appears from the“ 
epiſtles of Athanaſius and other biſhops ad- 
dreſſed tothe emperor Jovinianin A. D. 363. 

41 A. P. 347. 8 D. 358. | 
|| Sulp. fever. hiſt, lib. ii. 


* The words of Athanaſius may be tranflated thus 
« all the prelates who aſſembled at the Nicene council 
were unanimous in this opinion, and all the churches 
have confirmed it by their reſpeQive ſuffrages ; namely, 
thoſe of Spain, Britain, &c. the original - Greek 
runs thus, Taurry Tw&iv wwmthoyougav of &y Nala cus 
Doles rartetg nas Tayrn ovunpa Tvyyarue: Tacas 
#i var Tomy inxAncia; al Te ara T1 Enaviay' a 


adds, 


Though Britain continued untainted all 
this time, with the hereſy of Arius, = 
at laſt it was involved in the general infec- 
tion about the time of Gratian; Whe- 
ther curiolity or piety was the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tive, it is not eaſy to determine, but one or 
the other ſeemed to operate very ſtrongly on 
the imagination. of the chriſtians in theſe 
times, by their undertaking the laborious 
Pilgrimage of a viſit to Jeruſalem; and other 
parts of the holy land. The Britons, though 
at fo great a diſtance, were infected with 
this pious. weakneſs, and are + celebrated, 
by the writers of thoſe times for this ſignal 
mark of their chriſtianity. \ 
After a few years had elapſed in theſe 
demonſtrations of orthodoxy and devotion ; 
the religion of this kingdom was again cor- 
rupted by the hereſy of one g Pelagius, whoſe. 
5 | | | true 


| adds, „ that he was well convinced that theſe were their 
real ſentiments, and that he had received letters from 
them to the ſame effect. 
A. D. 378. Uſher, Brit, Eccl, g. $. p. 106, 
I Epiphan. Epiſt, ad Johan. Hieroſol. Pallad, hiſt, 
Lauſiac. c. 118, ä 
1 His true name, Morgan, derived from the Celtic 
word Mer a ſea, and gan which ſignifies ſprung, gave 
riſe to the Latin name Pelagius, by which he is generally 
known, His tenets, in ſome reſpects, contrary to the 
very, fundamentals of chriſtianity, were, 1. That Adam 
was created mortal, and would have died, had he not 
taten of the forbidden fruit. 2. That Adam's fin had 
mo effect upon mankind; 3. That the law _ us to 
. | | caven 


/ 
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true name was Morgan. His being a Bri- 
ton recommended his opinions-to the notice 
of his countrymen, and their ſuiting with 
the IG morals of the times, contributed 
not a little to their propagation. The — $ 


heaven as well as the goſpel, 4. That before the com- 
ing of - Chriſt men were free from fin, $. That infants 
are born in the ſame ſtate, as Adam was before his fall. 
5. That all mankind neither die on account of the fall of 
Adam, nor riſe on account of the reſurrection of Chriſt. 
7. That man is without fin, and can eafily keep the com- 
mandments of Gos if he will. 8. That infants dying 
FRI baptiſm, do not periſh: becauſe they are not 
born in fin. 9. That a rich man could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven unleſs he ſold all he had; and if he 


Ty any good work with his riches it would not profit 


- 


10, That oaths were unlawful in all ref 
1. That the church was in this world without ſpot or 
wrinkle, Dr, Smollet has reduced theſe articles to three, 
which he has expreſſed after the following manner, 
e He maintained that man might be righteous with 
the aſſiſtance of grace, which was beſtowed in proportion 
to his virtue; that man could arrive at a ſtate of perfec- 
tion in which he could be no longer ſubject to paſſion or 
n; that there is no original fin; and that infants dying 
ore baptiſm. will not be damned. Theſe doctrines 
were condemned abroad before they were introduced into 
this iſland; and even then though enforced with all the 
rhetoric of Severianus's ſon, met with a cold reception 
and though fupported by arguments too ſubtle to be an- 
ſwered by the Britons, were not aſſented to; as appeazs 
from Bede, ©. Hereſis Pelegiana per Agricolam inlata, 
Severiani epiſcopi filium fidem Britanniarum fœda peſte 
mmaculaverit, Verum Britannici neque ſuſcipere 
dogma perverſum gratiam Chriſti blaſphemando ulla tenus 
vellent,” Bxo. hiſt. eccles. lib, II. c. 7, I. 
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greſs of this hereſy, though not general, was 
enough to alarm the Gallican church to fuch 
a degree that they ſent over Lupus and Ger- 
manus, two eminent biſhops, to reclaim the 

rverted and eſtabliſn the orthodox. The 
acceſs of their miſſion was ſuch as might be 
expected from men of their character and 
abilities; the Pelagians were ſilenced 
them at a publie diſputation carried on at 
Verolam : and the truth of the goſpel bein 
12 by them, both in the ſtreets an 
elds, gained ſuch ground, that the hereſy 
was quite extirpated. nada H 
No * ſooner were Germanus and Lupus 
. departed than Pelagianiſm revived, and on 
the application of the Britiſh clergy: Ger- 
manus returned, attended by Severus biſhop 
of Triers. If we may eredit Bede, on their 
arrival they performed ſuch a remarkable 
cure on the fon of one Elaf a nobleman, 
that the ſpectators, confirmed in the authen- 
ticity of their miſſion, rejected the doQrines 
'of Pelagius, and baniſhed the propagators 
from the iſland. 65 
As learning is the beſt preſervative agai 
errours, Germanus inſtituted ſchools in ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom, which were ſu- 
| perintended by perſons famous for their learn - 
ing and their piety. One of theſe ſemina- 
 Fies, which was founded at Landaff, wk 


About A. D. 406. 
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under the direction of f Dubricins ; ano- 
ther was taught by one Daniel; and a third, 
at Lantuit in Glamorganſhire, was conducted 
by Iltyt, who was honoured with the edu; 
cation of the principal nobility. - At this 
period our iſland was no leſs famous for its 
learning than for its religion. 83 
Beſides theſe ſeminaries that of Bangor, 
called by the Welch Banchor vaur, i. e. Ban- 
gor the great, on account of its dimenſions 
and the number of its 'votaries ; it afforded 
ſeveral great luminaries to the church, and 
contained no leſs than two thouſand one 
hundred monks, who maintained themſelves 
by the labour of their hands: one hundred 
were appointed to perform divine ſervice at 
one time, and were ſucceeded by the ſame 
number 1n rotation, ſo that it continued all 
day long without the leaſt intermiſſion. This 
celebrated monaſtery ſtood in a place 2 


1 He was elected biſhop of Landaff by Maurice, king 
of South Wales, conſccrated by Germanus and Lupus 

and was a perſon very famous tor his learning and 
exemplary for his piety ; as appears from the old manu- 
feript hiſtory of the church of Landaff, He had one of 
his ſeminaries on the river Wey, and ancther at Moſh- 
rofs ; his diſciples are calculated at no lefs than one thou- 
ſand, among which were St. Theliaus, Samſon, Idanus, 
and other perſons of note, Iltyt, was by no means leſs 
famous for the number or quality of his ſcholars, ano 
theſe were likewiſe Samſon, archbiſhop of Dole in Bri- 
tain, and Paul, biſhop of the united fees of 'Treguier, 
K. Pol, and St. Briew, | | ng TY 


- 
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Maelur Saeſnig by the Welch; but is at pre- 
ſent reduced to ſuch a ruinous condition that 
the north gate, named Port hogan, and the 
wuthern called Port Clais are the only re- 
mains now ſtanding. ' - | " 
"The firſt ſervice of the Britiſh churches was 
both rude and vague, but when Germanus and 
Lupus came over it was fixed and determin- 
ed, by their introducing the worſhip of the 
Gallican at that time very different from 
the ritual of the Romiſh Church. | 1.259 
The firſt Britiſh or Welch council, was 
aſſembled to take cognizance of Vortigern's 
conduct, after he had * been doomed to de- 
ſtruction by the prophecies of Merlin, and 
they ſeem to have ſet him aſide and to have 
raiſed Aurelius Ambroſius to the throne by 
their ſole influence and authority. | 
- + The next occaſion for a ſynod was the 
election and conſecration of Dubricius and 
Theliaus to the ſees of Caerleon and Lan- 
The third general council was convened 
to confirm the right of Arthur, to whom 
ſwore allegiance. Immediately after 

this aſſembly, Dubricius retired to à kind 
of an hermitage in the iſle of Bardſey, and 
was ſucceeded in his ſee by St. David, who 
was educated by Paulinus, a diſciple of Ger- 
manus, and was conſecrated at the ſame 


i 115 of G7 72" 
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time with Elaus and Theliaus; by the pi: 


triarch of Jeruſalem which place was at that 


time much reſorted to by the Britons! - + | 
The t fourth ſynod was held at a-place 
called Llhandewy, in the church of St. Pa- 
id at Breury in order to ſtop the progreſs of 
Pela ianiſm, which revived and gained con- 
CR 8 in the ifland. The con- 
courſe of biſhops on this occaſion was 
incredibl — and St. David oppoſed 
the hereſy with ſo much ftrength of argu- 
ment and elegance of rhetoric, as in a 
meaſure extinguiſhed it in the weſtern parts: 
On this occaftton, David was elected metro 
Nen of all Wales. 
The fifth ſynod we ſhall mention ſerves 
to ſhow the influence” which the clergy had 
obtained | in ſecular affairs, and the juriſdic- 
tion they pretended to over princes them- 
| felves. Maurice king of Glomorganſhire, 
and Cynetu, another petty prince, had 
ſworn a mutual peace on the relics of the 
ts of Landaf ; but the former, notwith- 
anding his oath; had flain Cynetu in a 
treacherous manner. The clergy, who looked 
on themſelves as.concerne In vindicati 
the ſacredneſs of oaths, on this occaſion calle 
Aa ſynod, in which Odoceus the ſucceſſor of 
Theliaus preſided, and in a full aſſembly ex- 
communicated Maurice for his murder and 


perjury, concluding} his ſentence wick 


| an 
1 A. D. 519. ; 
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im ion that his days might be few, 
| dren orphans and his wife a widow. 
The king finding himſelf deſerted by his 
ſubjeQs in conſequence of his ſentence made 
his ſubmiſſion to the biſhop, who abſolved 
him from his excommunication, on condi- 
tion of his faſting, praying, and giving alms. 
_ Notwithſtanding this care of the primitive 
chriſtians to preſerve their faith free from 
corruption, and conform their lives to the 
rigour of the goſpel precepts; yet in the 
fifth century the diſcipline of the chriſtians 
were ſo lax, that their vices were notorious 
almoſt all over the world. The Britons reſ- 
cued b 15 hand of providence from the 
rage of famine, immerſed themſelves in 
every degree of luxury and practiſed every 
kind of yice. The amiableneſs of virtue 
inſtead of alluring them with its charms, 
only ſerved to render its yotaries unhappy. 
A perſon remarkable for his mitegrity was 
the object of hatred, and perſecuted | as a. 
traitour, and public incendiary. The clergy 
were no more free from faults than the laity, 
and inſtead of reſtraining vice by their ex- 
akte recommended it by their practice. 
Their characteriſtics were intemperance, liti- 
giouſneſs, avarice, envy, and inſolence. As 
a ſcourge for this univerſal depravity, the na- 
tion was thinned by a dreadful ſtilence, 
and the natives ſwept away in ſuch multi- 
4$p9es, chat thoſe who ſurvived were not ſut- 
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.ficient to bury the dead; Vet in the midſt 
of this terrible calamity; they ſtill continued 

in their vices, and though heaven called them 
ſo loudly to repent; perſiſted in their impe- 
nitence. Gildas and Bede, who have given 
us the picture of theſe times, add, that the 
arrival of the Saxons was a puniſhment from 
heaven, for the fins of the nation: If this 
conjecture be right, the corruption of the 
age muſt have been very great ; for their ca- 
lamities were ſingular. The whole iſland, 
from ſea to ſea, ſeemed to be one continued 
conflagration, houſes; public buildings, and 
temples were buried in their own ruins ; the 
x7 nx were | murdered on the altars; the 
- biſhop and his flock periſhed in one promiſ- 
cuous fate; ſome were driven to the moun- 
tains, and there maſſacred with the greateſt 
barbarity, and their bodies expoſed without 
interment. Thoſe who at firſt eſcaped the 
barbarities of the Saxons, — obliged to 
leave their faſtneſſes by famine, and fabmit 
to the will of the victors, while others, 
Who dreaded their fury and ſcorned their 

I ſervice, abandoned their country, and fled 

into —_ parts for _ | 

| Though“ the venerable writer ſeems to 
hint, that the Britons ſuffered theſe calami- 
| ties on account of their religion, yet, when 

they are conſidered impartially, they ſeem 
to be no more than the uſual effects of a 
| — favage 


® Bede, lib; 1. c. 15. 
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favage conqueror. As a confirmation of this 

: ; aſſertion, we will venture to ſay, that the 

5 moſt critical reader, will not be able to find 

| u ſingle inſtance, of a perſon's being put to 

death by the Saxons merely becauſe he was 3 
chriſtian. 

Though the Saxons were free from the 
crime of perſecution, they were at their firſt 
arrival no friends to chriſtianity. They had 

a religion of their own, whi conſiſted in 
| the worſhip of + deified heroes, ſome of 
4 which they orrowed from the neighbouring 
4 nations, while the others were the products 
4 of their own coun 
f The names of their chief deities were, the 

ſun, moon, the celebrated Woden and his 
. fon Thor, his wife Friga or Fræa, Tuiſco, 

. and Tharamis. Woden, or 

Odin, was god of war, Thor was the Saxon 

Jupiter and preſided over the ſtorms, winds, 

ſhowers and fair weather, Fræa, or Friga, 

was, like the Roman Venus, the goddeſs of 

pleaſure.” The two firſt days of the week 
they dedicated to the ſun and moon; the 

„according to ſome, was conſecrated to 

uiſto or Tuiſco, but according to others, 

ys ſeem to be miſtaken, to Thyſa, or Dyſæ 

he $9dgels of juſtice, and the wife of Thor; 

the fourth day of the week was dedicated to 

Woden 1; the. elch to Thor, and the ſixth to 

O 3- Priga 
Se the bi of Clouceſter's 
my Val, be * _ lenden ig 
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Friga or Frza; the ſeventh day was dedi- 
cated to Crodo likewiſe named Seater ac- 
cording to Verſtegan's conjecture, Which 
Sheringham rejects as not mentioned in any 
other author. . | 
Beſides theſe the Saxons worſhipped ſeve- 
ral other inferiour deities; ſuch was Eoſtre, 
to whom they ſacrificed in the month of 
April, which was from thence denominated 
Eoſtur monath. As the chriſtian feſtival of 
the reſurrection happened in or near this 
month, when the Saxons were converted, 
the name was on this account applied to this 
feaſt, which is ſtill continued to our times. 
Nocca, another deity of the Saxons, was the 
ſame as Neptune among the Romans. Mara 
was a frightful ſpectre, ſuppoſed to terrify 
people in their ſleep, whence we have com - 
pounded the word mght-mare. Tanfana, 
mentioned by Tacitus, was ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſide over lots. The elves or fs, named by 
our common 7 fairies, were worſhipped 
by them, in order to prevent their 2 


- miſchievous, with a kind of ſacrifice ſtile 


alf-blot. The Dyſz, which ſomewhat re- 
ſemble the Parcæ, or rather Mercury of the 
Romans, were inferior Goddeſſes, and the 
"meſſengers of the great Woden. Their pe- 
culiar province was to convey the ſouls of 
ſuch as died in battle to his abode, called 
Valhall, or the place of ſlaughter, where 
they are ſuppoſed to drink 6ior or 0 
| | WI 
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| Of the Church. * 31 
with him and the other deities, in the ſkulls 
of their enemies, and to be honoured with 
ſeats of ſtate, in proportion to the numbers 
which they had ſlain; as ap ears from the 

following Runic ode, ſaid to have been 
ſung by Lodbrogz juſt before he expired. 


Fyſumſt hins haitta, 
Heimbiode mier Dyfir, 
Sem fra oerins hollu; | 
Hefur odinn mier ſendar, 
Gladur ſkat eg at med aſur. 
Lifs ers lidnar ſtuiidar ; 
Lafande ſkat eg deia. 


ENGLISHED, | 
Life's tranſient ſcene I long to end 
The Dyſæ now my ſteps attend, 
Who, ſent by Woden from his hall, 
Call, and bleſs me with their call. 
Exalted on the nobleſt ſeat, TI 
Where the deathleſs heroes meet 
I immortal draughts ſhall quaff, 5 
And in the pangs of death will laugh. 


The manner in which they drank, is thus 


particularized in another part of the ſame 
dirge. N | 
Drekur bior ad bragdi, 
Idr biuguidum hauf nts 


in 


5 
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With ale our throat ſhall ſoon be full; 

And oug cup a hyman Hull. 


gs we may conclude, that their conyerſion to 
mv 6 wheneyerit happened, muſt con- 


5 


teY\ 


it. 


confider the arguments which might be uſed 


In behalf of the goſpel 3 the retirement of. 


_* #0 Of The Chances. 35 
the clergy, which was then looked on as an 
exemplary mark of piety, and a neceſſary 
| point of n contributed to render the 
| ' converſion of the Saxons ſtill more difficult. 
N t But providence paved the way for the re- 

moval of all theſe obſtacles in the marriage 

of Ethelbert: his queen was a chriſtian, and 
by the exemplarineſs of her life, ſo far re- 
commended her religion, that ſhe prevailed 
$ on het huſhand to ſuffer its introduction 
anto his kingdom. The perſon deputed by 
pope Gregory for this great work was Au- 
guſtin, Who was joinedz in France, by 
_ ſeveral French miſſionets, "acquainted with 
the Engliſh tongue; and thereby capa- 
ble of facilitating his deſign, When Au- 
guſtin was firſt employed in his miſſion, he 


Was 
I From hence we may condlude tliat Gildis and Bede 
were more pious than wiſe; when, they blamed the Britons 


; for ſuffering the Saxons to remain ſo long in the iſland 
without attempting their converion, Bede's words are 
| very remarkable, as his reproof is oblique, and fathered ' 
entirely on Gildas Inter alia inenarrabilium ſcelerum 
3 - fafta, que hifſtoticus cotum Gildas flebile ſermone de- 
ſcribit, & hot addebant, ut nunquam genti Saxonum; 
five Anglorum, ſecum Britanniam incolenti, verbum fid 
11 dommitterent. Among other inexpreſſible 
nes of iniquity, deſcribed by Gildas the hiſtorian in his 
| lamentations, they likewiſe added, that no attempt was 
ever made to preach or propagate the goſpel among the 
Saxons, or the Angles, who lived on the ſame iſland with 
them. Bed. hiſt. eccl. lib. 1. c. 22. | 
For a more particular account of this remarkable event 
reader is deſired to turn to p. 186 vol, 1. 


4 
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84 The Hiſtory of er. 2 
was abbot of St. Gre Rome, t 
when he had converted helbert, he begay 
_ to aſſume all the po; 7 9 
triarch, and arrogat e title 80 
an apoltle. | Havin — epiſcopal 15 
nation at Arles in France, he made Ch 
Church his cathedral, but yet —_— 
een he ſent Laurentius a prieſt, 
ne Peter a a Monk, to the pope, & acquaint 
of the ſucceſs of kis labours, Ty 49 
deſire his opinion concerning ſeyeral points 
— to the diſcharge of his function, and 
what degree of . he might aſſume 
oyer the iſhopsof France's and Britain. Beſides 
theſe were ſeveral articles which are not fit for 
the :—yw % Deke age, I they 
ually argue the icit/ and the igno- 
hon oF that in kel der were made. 
'The anſwer received from Gregory, as far as 
it related to the biſhops w expreſſed with 
art; Auguſtin | being denied all man- 
| 1 of juriſdiction over the Gallican prelates, 
ugh he ag allowed i it over the Britiſh. 
is reply Was accompanied b be aul 
—.— manuſcripts, ſome of which are ſtill 
extant in'the great libraries of this kingdom; 
but what gave Auguſtin the 8 ſatis- 
KA was the * Pan, and licence from op 
po | 


„ The pall was a rich robe of ſtate, hanging down. to. 


ground, it was Were a part of the imperial habit 
2 to the * Rome * 1255 er of Sat 


E 67 the chart. | 
ry Siain twelve ſuffra n were 


ſubordinate to him?! e likewiſe au- 
thrie him to fend ſome — to Vork, 
ith authority to ordai twelve biſhops for 
his ſuffra bots: In caſe of Auguſtine's death 
the ſubjection of the archbiſhop of Vork to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury was to ceaſe; 
and for the future, each of theſe prelates 
were to take place according to the priority 


3 


bf their conſecration; The pope; Who was 
certainly a man of fenfe; ordered him not to 
ull down the idol temples, but to convert 
em into chriftian churches ;- that the na- 
tives by equating the temples they been 


kmperoat, After wafdi it wits ka to dthet j 
when an alteration was made ift the conſtitution of he, 
church, when, ſeveral | provinres were united into a ſee;, 
and the biſhop had the power of err When 
8 the . the pall with 
the concurrence of orm was change 

to the modern 2 in — 41 to — the danger of 
on guilty of treafoti, which was extended to all th 

wore a part of the imperial habit without licence, 42 
this ata it conſiſted only of à piece of white woolen 
cloth, about the breadth border, made round, make. 

ed with red croffes, and thi n 6ver the ſhoukers ; 

ethers of the ſame matter and fo m, with each pu 8 
e falling down from it, the one on the breaſt, and 
the othier on the back. It e three golden 
, and before it was tranſmi to the biſhops was 
upon St. Peter's tomb. The n for this cere - 
mony, as aſſigned by Harpsfield,. was, that the perſon 
de 25k it was d to, ſhould — this circumſtance aas 
a motive for his ſteict * the doctrine de- 
10 At. Peter: 


2 


: EY 


\ 
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deen long accuſtomed to might be moręeaſil 
drawn over to 3 With the ſame 
intention, Gregory ordered Auguſtin to 
continue the feſtivals uſed at their dedication, 


which reſembling the feaſts made by them 


during their 1dolatry, might reconcite them 
more eaſily to their new reli 11 


n. ; >. 7 
on and the 


10 
i 'Fhe! propagation of, rob 


working of miracles were two ideas ſo ſtrong- 
4 aſſociated in theſe ages, that they ſeemed 


onimous- terms. o wonder then that 


| Auguſtin laid claim to this power, which 


the popiſh' writers have, with their uſual 


_ complacence, endeavoured ta ſupport. Whe- 
ther this ſaint had worked up his imagina- 
- tion .to ſuch 2, pitch as to be 

- - tenſion to be founded in truth, we will not 
venture to ſay; but we all know, that Ma- 
'- hammed was. induced, from his frequent 
claims to inſpiration, to think at laſt that 


lieve his pre- 


he really was inſpired. Gregory however, 

_ grafting the. real | td 

cles, grves him a very - progent cation a- 
ie 


ty of his working mira- 


gainſt the effects which conſciouſneſs of 
fach a power might have on his mind. He 


ot tells him, that it was a privilege,” which 


; C 
* - 
, . - 


- thoul Ie. hint no leſs. dread pn joy 
| Yy 


dread; -from an apprehenifion of its making 
him vain ; but joy, on account of the ad- 


Vantage With Which it would recommend his 


. .dorine to the Engliſh, A 
r Auguſtin 


* 


* ha. | — 
«© *® 


be Agyuſtin thus honoured with the pall, 
thus acknowledged by the pope to be in- 
dued with a power of working miracles, 
fixed his ſee at Canterbury, where he dedi- | 
cated an old church, formerly built by the 

Roman chriſtians, to the honour of our Sa- 
viour, and having converted Ethelbert, 7 | 
the aſcendancy over that monarch ſo far, 
that he quitted his own palace to the church 
and retired to Reculver. | e | 
Thus „ r by the intereſt of Ethel- 
dert, Auguſtin thought it a proper time to 
put the pope's letter in force, wherein he 
gave him authority over the Britiſn prelates. 
Por. s purpoſe a council was aſſembled 
| at Auguſtin's,ac, or Auguſtin's oak, a place 
on the extremity of Glouceſter, - When the 

Britiſh prelates were aſſembled, the ſaint 
endeavoured to perſuade them to a confor- 

mity to the-church of Rome, + particularly 

with reſpect to the keeping of Eaſter. Ho- 

ever trivial this circumſtance may ſeem to 

our cotemporaries, it was reckoned an im- 

Wi _— 


a4 dio. df. eek, i ad 2.4 v MS 


© The year in which this ſynod was held is not agreed 
upon by our critics and hiſtorians, Ran. Ceſtren. places 
it in A. D. 59g. Spelman, A. D. 601, Sigebert, A. D. 
602, but Florence of Worceſter and Dr. Smith, A. D. 


60 = | . 6 

N This article only was propoſed im the firſt conference, 
according to Bede, lib. I. c. a. thaugh Carte and othet 
modern hiſtorians mention ſeveral others, which the ve- 


* 


38... The Hiſtory of Enctanv, _ 
penn pu and made the ſubject of 4 
0 


ug debate at this time. The ſaint ſeeing 


guments had little effect, is intro- 


duced by Bede as deſcending even to — | 


and From thence to reproaches. But the 


Britons Kill continuing tenacious of their 
ancient cuſtoms, Auguſtin cut the diſpute. 
ſhort by a challenge. Come then, ſays 
Auguſtine, we will put the truth of our 
opinions to this teſt, whichſoever of us 


mall, by his prayers, recover a ſick or in- 
firm perſon, let his opinion be looked on as 


having the ſanction of the Deity, and be 
embraced as ſuch by the oppoſite party. 
Kanes, 


The Britons having, with great relu 
agreed to this. tet of their orthodoxy,. a 
blind n was brought in, who being firſt, 
to che Britiſh biſhops without, meet-. 
2 relief, was: carried to Auguſtin, 
who: kneeled.down, in the ſight of the whole 
afſembly, and reſtored him, inſtantaneouſly, 
to his ſight, by bus, prayer s. 
This pretended miracle not h 
defired e 
Sni * & 2 - poſed, 
rr i beet 2 
mer egeſte, not without ſome degree of reaſon, 
_<C-thaf-the” perſon was tutored for this purpoſe, and in 
all probability was not blind.“ Bede adds, that the Bri- 
tors were convinced by this means of the orthodoxy of 
Se. Auguſtin's ſentiments, and confeſſed that he was in 
he right, adding at the ſame time that they could not 
icheect their received cuftoms without the licence and con · 
ſent of the reſt of their countrymen. 


3.3 4# > Wh "12s" 
ed n ving its 
ſect, a ſecond conference was pro- 
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. poſed, at which were preſent + the biſhops 
of Landaff, St. Aſaph, St. Paterns, Bangor, 


Cheſter,” Hereford, and Worceſter, together 


© with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, and ſeveral 
of his monks, - Op 


= 


When theſe prelates' entered and found 
that Auguſtine received them fitting, they 
reſented the affront, and oppoſed his argu- 
ments with confiderable warmth, Avguſtine 


' anfiſted on their conformity in keeping Eaſter 


on the ſame day, in adminiftring 
LING Fo SW 


aptiſm 
5 


Tbeſe prelates, before they came to the ſynod, had 
recourſe to a certain hermit, remarkable for his" virtue 
and good fenſe, to eohſult him whether they ſhould give 
up their uſages and traditions,” to conform to the preach- 


. - ing of St. Auguſtin. The old man anſwering them, 4 If 
Ade be a man of Gop, follow him.” They aſked him, 

* what crit-rion thy could know whether he was ſo ? 
 — 


this he-replied, # Our Saviour ſays, Take my yohs up- 


e you, and learn of me, for I am mech and lowly in heart. 
If therefore Auguſtin be a perſon of a meck and an hum- 
. ble-d.ſpofir-on; it is very prohable that he himſelf bears 


the yoke of Chriſt, and offers you the ſame. But if his 


- Schaviour is baughty and inſolent, it is evidem, that he 


is not from heaven, and that his perſuaſigns are Qawor - 
chy your notice.“ Not ſatisfied with this anſwer, the 


Bnricons ſtill aſked the hermit, by what means they ſhould 
zuage whether Autuſtin!s behaviour was inſolent or no? 
To this the old man replied; Order affairs ſo that Au- 
| g6{tin and his company may come firſt to the place, and 


then if he riſe up to pay his compliments to you; dn your 


x not may eaſily ſee that he is a diſciple of Chrift, + 
and w | 
nnd behaves in a haughty manner, return his contempt, 


© "35 diſregarding What-over he E 


of your eſteem; but if be-xerps His, ſear, 


4 
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40 The Hiſtory of EncLand. _ 
with” the ſame rites as the Romiſh church, 
and in acknowledging the authority of the 
| Pope: If they would comply in theſe points, 
And join with him in preaching the goſpel] to 
the Angles, the ſaint ſaid he would willingly 
overlook their diſagreement with him in 
other reſpects, though he could not help 
ſaying that ſome of their cuſtoms were con- 
. to the practice of the catholic church. 
The Britons ftill reſolute to maintain their 
independancy, perſiſted in their oppoſition, 


__ refuſed to comply with him in a fingle arti-. 

cle, and boldly told him that they would © 
never acknowledge him for their metrapo- 9 
litan. At the ſame time turning aſide, - i 


 faid, to one another, if he was above rifing 

to receive us, with what infolence muſt we 

expect him to treat us, if we ſhould acknow- 
—— him for our ſuperiour ? * Dinoth, — 


2 Tn a curious manuſeript beloning to the Cottonian 
collection at the Britiſh Muſeum, marked Claudius 8. 8. 
this celebrated ſpeech is preſerved in Welſh, with a note 
ſhowing that it was tranſcribed from anather manuſcript 
in the poſſeſſion of Roger Moſtyn, gentleman. As it will 
ſerde to illuſtrate the independancy of the Britiſh church, . 
Ve ſhall beg leave to preſent the reader with a tranſeripr of 
mis curjoſity. „Bid yspys a diogel i chwi, yn bod ni 
_ © Kol un ac arall yn uvydd ac yn oftyngedyg i ER ys 
Dow ac ir Pab o Ruvain, ac I boob kyur griſdion dwyuel, 
i I garu pewb yn i radd meron kariad — ac Lhelpio 
-pawb o honaunt- a gair 2 gweithred y vod ynn blant i 
. Ae am tzenaebh vvyddded no hwn nid adwen i vod 
ir neb ir yddych cbwi yn henwi yp Baab ym ne yn Naado I 


«a © 
or * 


- 


. 1 
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* 


42. Of the 
-bot of Bangoòr, 5 2 | | 

frited ſpeech ont oteaſion;*wherebythe ſo 
incenſed the faint, that he could hot abſtain 
555 Wass 47 J D gu tom 
daade yw gleimio (ac, y oyunn : Ar uvyddded hyen ir 


44 


- 


* yddym ni yn barod yw roddi ac yw dalu iddo ef, ac i pob 
_ »+Kriſdion yn 9 Hevyd ir ydym in dan lywod- 
© -racth-Efgob Kaerllion ar wyſe yr hun yſydd yn dgwr 
dan Dduw arnom ni y wneuthud ini gadwyr ffordd yſbry- 
Jol.“ That the Engliſh tesders may not be 52 
ſenſe of this ſpeech, we have proferited them with a literal 
tranſlation of it. * We would have you know and beaſ- 
ſiuted that we, all and every one of us, are ſubject and 
docdoe a deference'of perfect charity to the church of Goo, 
1 che Pope of Rome, and every pious Chriftiah, in their re- 
7 © d(pefiive degrees, and td help everyone in word and indeed 
do wake them che children of God. Ocher obedience 
8 


E 
Yy * . : 
TH 
KK ; 
- "FE 
—_—_ 
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man this I Know not to be due te him, whom ye call 
7 * pope, or father of fathers, nor can he claim or require it. 
Sach obedienre or deference as this we are ready to pay 
9 Him and every chriſtian for ever. Beſides we ure under 
tete government of che Biſhop of Carledn upon thd Uſk, 
W bo is our ſuperior, or ſuperintendant, under Gop; to 


4 oblige us to preſerve ourſelves uncorrupted with reſyeR 
do ſpitituals”*7 © How" tenacious the Britifts prelates Were 
7 e ndency, and how far they were from own- 
ag che juriſdiction of the pe pe, may be perceived from the 
following paragraph, whhlch is written in Welch on the 
27 * hack of the page in the manuſeript juſt quoted, 4 Ac o 
>  amſer Sampſon hyt yn amſer Henry ap William Baſtard 
—= - wrennhf Loegyret ww y Mynive a1. y Archeſtyb o Leſg- 
ad, rn Ac ir hynny Eſcob My n- 

__ n;wa gyflegrai hall. ymry, a hwynteu ai kyſfſcg- 

int ynteu megu e heb — ob fete 

na darifhyrigeligntth.j Egbwys atal.or yngg- , In. agli 

thus; © From the time of Sampſon to-the reign of Hen- 


EW gd fete Aion. OSA 
” ; £ 


no SI 2; 
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7 — againft him and his whole 
raterni 

Au inwes without a ſe#fira L Kh 
the Ne after this conteſt . 


88 of Rocheſter, and, on the — 


0 


there were one and twenty Biſhops of St. David's, who 
on account-of their weakneſs or poverty were without the 
Pall. But nevertheleſs, the Biſhop of St. David's conſe- 
erated all the Biſhops of Wales, and they ſubmitted to him 
as his ſuffragans without paying obedience or being ſubject 
to any other church in this ifland. This tranſlation is 
| literal, and therefore deficient in the ſpirit which the ſpeech 
breathes in the original: however it ſerves to aſſure us 
chat the Welch prelates were not ſubject to any ſuperiour 
dut the biſhops of St, David's even till the reign of Hen- 
I. the reaſon _ d for their nor receiving. the pall, 
ugh a noble confeſſion of their integrity and difintereſ- 

_ ednelſs, is not the only one that might have been produ- 
ced z 1 ſhould rather have aſcribed/it to the ſpirit of liberty 
and independency, Which always was the characteriſtic of 
their country. This averfion to the authority of the 
pope, was not only to be found in the clergy, but anima- 
— a all the nobles, and engaged the pens of their Bards 
hkewife, - Hence we find Taliefſen, Maelgwyn's poet 
Laureat, denouncing woes to ſuch, of the clergy as were 
remiſs in their duty, at a time when their rights were ex- 
poſed to the encroachments, and in danger of falling a prey 
to the ambition of popiſh ue. This ode, in its 

| original language, is equal to any of Horace, and worthy 

of the peruſal of the Britiſh, reader. 
'Owae't offeiriad byd, nys anghreiffi gwy's 
Ac nys pregaha. 
* ny cheidw el gail, ac ef, In fugail | 
Ae ny$arcilia,- 
"x —— ani; thagciuic eule 
Ai fon gawppa, 


Though 


2 O the Churth.” I A © 
of-the Eaſt Saxons promoted Melitus to the 
fee of London. 'When Auguſtine died, Lau- 
rentius, whom he had conſecrated + durin 
his life time, ſucceeded. him in the ſee o 
Canterbury: This prelate was not leſs zea- 
lous in perſuading the Brittiſh and Scottiſh 
biſhops to conformity, than his predeceſſor ; 
he wrote a very preſſing letter to them on this 
ſubject, wherein he makes great complaints 
that Dagan, a Scottiſh biſhop, refuſed to 
eat with him on account of their diſagree- 


ment in keeping the feſtival of Eaſter. But 


his remonftrances had no effect. 

+ Boniface who. ſucceeded Gregory, was 
more ambitious than his N or, he aſ- 
ſumed the title of univerſal biſnop, and being 


backed by the emperor Phocas, his partizans 


in different nations endeavoured to ſu bje& 
| f | the 


"Though it is ſcarce poſſible to keep up to the ſpirit of 


- Talieffin in an Engliſh tranſlation, yet the authour hopes 


the ancient Britons will excuſe his defects, and does not 
doubt but his Engli rs will be pleaſed with his xea · 
dineſs to oblige them. | | 


Woe to the prieſt, of hope forlorn, - 
Who will not watch his riſing corn, , 
| And clear his field from tares. 
Woe to the ſhepherd, faithleſs wight ! 
Who ſcorns to watch his flock by night, 
A traitour to his cares! os 
Woe to the hind, who ſhall not keep, 
And with his crook defend: his ſheep, 
From Romiſh wolves and ſnares. 
. + A. D. bos. n 


4 


| 


7G 


"oY The Hitory any. 
"apy vhole world to his tyranny. Melitus 
2 of 


London, who had made no t 
rreſs in Lonvertin the inhabitants A ok 
3 .exerted himſelf more particularly to 
induce them to conformity in this point, — 
was ſent, to receive inſtructions on that 
head. to Rome. While he Was on bis em- 
baſſy, there ha pened à great revolution i in 
in t air of the church of En 49 ot 
Ethelbert 'dyin in this interval, Ec 
"fon and ſucte or, turned pa anz. 1 2 
about the ſame time, Sebert ing of Effex 
"deceaſed, and bis three ſons apoltatized from 
_ chriſtianity likewiſe, who bataſhed Melitus, 
on his return, from their dominions: On this 


5 occaſion he fled to Laurentius, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, where he met wich Juftus 
AQ of Rocheſter, who had been obliged 
to quit his ſee on account of. the W of 

. nn inhabitants. 
When the three prelates had canfulted to- 
ther on the beſt meaſures to be taken in 
err circumſtances,” they came to a refolu- 


3 Mn to abandon the iſland, - Melitus and 


Juſtus, went in + conſequence of this de- 
termination to France, intending to watch 


the firſt favourable o rtunity of returning 
and reſumii — — 


The ſees thus l by choke. paſtors 


were entirely immerſed 3 in * profancnels, | 


1. d. en. e 5 


- 


* A. D. 616. 
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a pious fraud laid his intention afide. 


The night before his intended departure, 
he laid in the church of St. Peter and-St. Paul; 


going in the morning to the king, he drew 
aſide his ent, and ſhewed him his body 
all over ſtripes, which he pretended he had 
received from St. Peter, for his having taken 
a reſolution of abandoning his flock in-the 
midſt of their diſtreſſes. This tory, though 
romantic in the higheſt degree, was credited 
by the king, who was ſo wrought on by 
the tortures which the archbiſhop ſaid he h 
endured on account of his ſalvation, that 
he renounced his idolatry, aud profeſſed him- 
ſelf a chriſtian. HE | 

+ The king being thus fraudently con- 


1 verted, Laurentius recalled Melitus and 


2 and reſtored them to their reſpective 
ees. But the Londoners were at that time 
ſo much bigotted to their idolatrous worſhip, 


chat they rejected Melitus, and obliged him 
to retire into Kent. | R | 


The f fee of Canterbury becoming vacant 
by the death of Laurentins, Melitus ſuo- 


cdeeded. 
® A. D. 617. 4+ A. D. 618. 14 D. 619. oF 
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and ovary ſpark 6f chriſtianity ſeemed quite 
extingui | | 8 Y, | 
Laurentius, unable to tem the torrent of 
idolatry, was preparing to follow Melitus 
and Juſtus, but having converted Eadbald by 
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ceeded. This prelate was no leſs eminent 
for his piety than he was for his birth. He 
was much afflicted with the gout, but not- 
withſtanding very active in diſcharging the 
duties of his function. Bede relates that 


he was endued with a power of working 


maracles, and among other inſtances men- 


tions that he put out a fire at Canterbury, by 
the meer efficacy of his prayers. 


Juſtus, who ſucceeded Melitus in the 


_archiepiſcopal fee, was indulged by pope 
Boniface with the authority of conſecrating 
other biſhops. In conſequence of this pow- 
er he conſecrated Paulinus biſhop of York, 
that he might attend Ethelburga, the daugh- 
ter of Eadbald, who was at t this time mar- 


ried to Edwin king of Northumberland. 
This prelate was a perſon, of great 1 


and talents, and extremely well qualifie 
for his province. About two years. after 
Paulinus was ſettled in Northumberland, 
he had the honour to baptize Edwin and 
maoſt of his court. Boniface had ſent a 
very preſſing letter to the king to con- 
vert him; he had likewiſe ſent another to 
Ethelburga to uſe all her intereſt to 


mote his deſign, but both letters roved.in- 

"What arguments could not per- 
form, was effected by chance: the king 
| g being 


f A. b. 625. Romanus was likewiſe conſecrated by 


Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſter in his %οj . 
A. B. 627. See. p. 187. Vol. 1. 
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being dangerouſly wounded by a rufftan 
hired to afaffinats him, was addreſſed by 
Paulinus ſo powerfully on this occaſion, 
that he embraced the chriſtian religion him- 
ſelf, and moſt of his ſubjeQs followed his 
example. | CO 

Edwin fully perſuaded of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, was a zealous promoter 
of its intereſts, and by his perſuaſions pre- 
vailed on Eorpwald, king of the Eaſt-An- 


gles. But this prince being aſſaſſinated ſoon 


after his converſion, his religion made no 


durable progreſs in his dominions.“ 


Edwin being flain in a battle with Pen- 
da, his dominions were over-run by the 


conqueror, Paulinus was obliged to fly, 


and going to Rocheſter, was made biſhop 
of that ſee, then vacant by the death of Ro- 


* 


manus. | 
1 On the deceaſe of Juſtus, f Honorius 


was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and received the ¶ pall from a pope of the 
ſame name; together with a bull, wherein 
he gave him directions concerning the con- 
ſecration of biſhops. 11 
This year the Wes Sarons were convert- 
ed by Berinus, who was conſecrated by the 
pope, and ſent by him to propagate chriſtia- 
naty in ſome part of this iſland, Which had _ 


»- 630, 1 A. D. 631, 1 A. P. 633. 
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till that time embracedꝭ its doctrines. Ky- 
nigils, the king, was baptized by him, and 
Oſwald, king of Northumberland was his 
god-father. _ | F 

* This monarch on his acceſſion, ſeemed 
to have the cauſe of religion very mach at 
heart, and having been inſtructed in its prin- 

ciples during his exile in Scotland, ſent for a 
prelate from thence. to undertake the con- 
verſion of his kingdom. Aidan was the 

erſon elected for this important office, which 
E diſcharged with the greateſt aſſiduity and 
wiſdom. Nothin Ke have pleaſed a hu- 
mane mind more than the part which Oſwald 
ated on this occaſion. As the Scotch pre- 
late did not underſtand the language of the 
country, the king acted as his interpreter, 
and repeated the prelate's arguments to his 
ſubjects in their own language. The ſucceſs 
of their mutual endeavours was ſuch as an- 
ſwered their higheſt wiſhes, Aidan founded 
a ſee at Landisfarne, and ſeveral Scottiſh 
monks coming over to his aſſiſtance, the 
number of their converts increaſed greatly, 
churches were built in moſt parts of Nor- 
thumberland ; monaſteries were founded and 
{ſchools erected for the inſtruction of youth. 
The character of Aidan as drawn by Bede is 
truly amiable, and it were to be wiſhed that 


— 


fre venerable author, had not been ſo much 


igotted to his gyn principles, as to men- 
| / OE 15 tion 
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Of the Church.  _ 429 
tion fome of his trifling ſingularities, as a 
ſigu of this prelateſi's heterodoxy. 
We have already deſcribed the ſtate of 
chriſtianity among the Eaſt-angles. The con- 
fufion which this kingdom was thrown into 
at the death of Redowald, was ſuch as ren- 
dered the practice of religious duties lan- 
guid, and threatened the total extirpation of 
chriſtianity. But when Redowald aſcended 
the throne, it began to revive under his 
auſpices,” and to regain what ground it had 
* loſt during his exile. This monarch had made 
no ſmall progrefs in learning while he was 
in France, and by the aſſiſtance of St. Fur- 
ſeus and + Felix, founded a ſeminary for 
& tarming, on the ſame plan, as thoſe which 
at _ abroad. Furſeus came from Ire- 
b was an itine reacher; he was 
ſamous for his — Lp eminent for his 
Fiery. Felix, was a Burgundian by nation, 
and contracted an acquaintance with Eorp- 
wald during his exile ; when that monarch 
returned to Britain, he attended him | hither, 
and was made biſhop of Dunwich, which ſee 
ke held about ſixteen years. | 
The kingdom of Kent, which lead the 
| way to the other dominions of the Heptarchy, 
in point of converſion, continued ſtill illuſ- 
trions for the zeal of its monarchs. On the 
ann.. X death . 


+ A. D. 635. according to Higden's polych ron, but 
is A. D. 630 according to Dr. Smith. a WY 
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co The Hiſtory of ENMOI Au. 
death of Eadbald, t his ſon Eroombert af. 


ſumed the reigns 'of vernment, and is fa- 


mous for being the firit perſon that introduced 


the obſervation of lent ; which he ordered 
to be kept under ſevere penalties by all his 


ſubjects. © In his reign it was cuſtomary for 
the inhabitants of this iſſand to retire to 
France to paſs their. days in the monaſteries 


founded 1 in that kingdom. Theſe —_— 


ries were hkewiſe filled with the day 
of the princes and nobles, who flocke — 


ther for education; for monaſteries were not 
as yet eſtabliſned in this iſland. Ercom- 


bert joining in with the humours of the time. 
ſent his daughter Erkengoda to one of cheſe 
ſeminaries at Brie in France; named Fare-- 
mouſtier, from its foundreſs Fara, a lady of 
Burgundy: In this facred retreat, ſhe met 
with Ethelburga, the reli& of king Edwin, 


_ with whom ſhe paſſed her days in the habit 
of a nun, and became an abbeſs of that le- 


ciety before her death. 
In Weſſex the chriſtian religion was i * 
fluctuating condition at this time, and in 


theſe early ages ſeems to be very much in- 4 


_Auenced by the example of the monarchs. 
Kenowalch at his ſucceſſion rejected chriſti- 
anity, divorced his wife, and wWas 8 
his Baden. 5 


The Mercians, though ſurrounded by the 


other Saxon nations, who had embraced 


| chriſtianity, 
7 A. D, 640. Some place his reignia A. D. 642. 


. » * 
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. chriffianity, ſill continued pagans. Their 
- whole attention was engroſſed by war, and 
the chief ſtudy of their princes ſeemed to be 
the enlargement of their borders. It is in- 
„ deed ſomewhat remarkable, that in the con- 
Lvexſiom of this kingdpm the examples of the 
great perſonages led the way; though in 
3 other ſtates on the continent, the poor ſeem 
to be, the. firſt perſons that embraced the 
doctrines of the goſpel. We may hkewiſe 
obſerve, that among che hiſt of Engliſh ſaints 
none but kings and princes. are: enrolled ; 
= - theſe are the founders of aur monaſtenes, 
and the "—_ e nga in our mar- 
XX - - tyrologies ;. butin thee ings and princes 
—X --were-converted laſt, the army of confeſfors 
and martyrs was generally compoſed of the 
iindigent, and it was very long before the 
X7 -. yoke: of: Chriſt was placed on the necks, of 
1 — f | ka 
XX : -_Penda contributed, by his conqueſts, as 
much to the. converfion of his ſubjects, as 
ta the deſtruction of his enemies. His cha» 
*X : -xaQter has already been deſcribed in a former 
Xx --xolume ; and is ſuch, that it was no ſmall 
XX -- happineſs to chriſtianity that he was not one 
"n of its profeſſors. The father's vices how- 
I - ever were not more notorious, than the. ſon's 
EX virtues were illuſtridus; and the one ſeemed 
de ſigned by providence as a foil to ſet out 
the other. Peada, the perſon we are treat- 
ing of, had about this time negotiated 2 
7 marriage 


"7 
9 * 


52 The Hiſtory ef Encr awv. 
_ marriage with | Alchfleda, daughter of O,. 
: abfokuvely - 


win, king of Bernicia, who 

fuſed to po his conſent on any other o- 
dition, than Peada's embracing chriſtianity. 
The young prince, who was a perſon of 
great candour, noble ſentiments, and ſound 
judgment, would not let his affection get 
the better of his reaſon, ſo far as to embrace 
the goſpel without examination. He * en- 
quired into its principles with great „ 

by A 


and was aſſiſted in his reſearches 
frid, Ofwr's eldeſt ſon, who had married his 


ſiſter Cyniburga. The effect of Peada's en- 
quiry was ſuch, as always muſt be expected 

rom a candid examination into the evidences 
of the chriſtian religion. He profeſſed him- 


ſelf fo fully convinced of its divinity, that 


he declared the obtaining Alchfleda was the 


leaſt of his motives for embracing the pul- 


pel, and that he was firmly reſolved to he z 
chriſtian, even though he ſhould not have 
the princeſs. Thus qualified to be received 


into the church, he was baptized, together 


with all the nobles who attended him, by 
biſhop + Finan, at a place called Waudbottle. 
1 | After 
2A. D. 653. 


+ He ſucceeded Aidan in his ſee, and built A ca- 
thedral of wood, which was covered with thatch. He 


Vas a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the Britiſh manner of keeping 


the feſtival of Eaſter. One Ronan, who was a Scatck- 


man by birth but educated on the continent, frequently 
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f 4be Churcb. 653 
Aſter this he returned home accompanied 
by Cedd, Adda, Betti, and Diuma, fqur 
clergymen, wha, hy their indefatigable pains, 
propagated the goſpel among his ſubjects. 
Penda, who had very little religion himſelf, 
did not give himſelf any trouble about the 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity in his dominions, 

the pious miſſionaries had an unbounded, to- 
leration, and all their converts were per- 
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XX mitted the enjoyment of their religion with- 
dur the leaſt moleſtation. One part, indeed, 
off his behaviour towards the chriſtians was 
ſuch as ought to be a ſtanding leſſon to thoſe 
ho — the goſpel in this age; he look - 
ed upon all thoſe who profeſſed chriſtianity 


without conforming their lives to its. laws, 

2s objects of the greateſt averſion, and 
would frequently ſay, that ſuch perſons were 
* debated with him on this pdint, but inſtead of converting 
him made him adhere the more obſtinately to his own 
= opiner. This topic had been very much agitated in the 
time of Aidan his predeceſſor, and had occafioned fo great 
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Aa 2 diſagreement, even in the court, that the king and 
5 4 queen would keep this, feſtival at different times. Vet 
eis diſagreement was not attended with any animoſity, 
x dut each party, allowed the other free toleration in this 
by” particular. and kept the bond of peace. Aidan was 
IE therefore deſervedly careffed by both parties, and by his 
We moderation gave ſigus of a zcal corrected by wiſdom, and 
1 tempered with candour, : RIS 


be three firſt were Engliſhmen, and only prieſts ; 
' the: laſt was a Scotchman, and a biſhop. Adda was bro- 
wer to one Utan, a. clergyman of note and Abbot of 
 Gatthhead menaſtery. | TY GR, 
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contemptible and wretched to the laſt de- 
gree, who neglected to obey the deity; in 
whom they pretended to believe.“ 

_ The name of Oſwy occurs ſo often in the 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of - theſe times, that 


he may be looked upon as the greateſt pa- 


tron the goſpel had in thoſe days, and may, 
without the leaſt impropriety, be ſtiled the 
converter of this iſland. © Sigebert the Good, 
king of the Eaſt-Saxons, was intimately ac- 
quainted with this prince, and cultivated 
kis friendſtip with great afliduity. The 
frequent viſits which Sigebert paid Oſwy. 
gave him a fair opportunity of introducin 
dn ra as a topic for diſcourſe. In th 


conterences, Oſwy ſpake with great freedom 


againſt idolatry, and repreſented it as found- 
. in contradictions, and teeming with the 


groſſeſt abſurdities. At the ſame time he 4 Fe 
painted, the worſhip of the true Gop in its 


moſt amiable colours, and gave ſuch repre- 


ſentations of his majeſty as were . | 
he 


ſublime, and inconteſtibly true. 
principles being frequently inculcated by 


Oſwy in his interviews with Sigebert, they 


had at laſt their defired effect, and he pro- 
felled himſelf a chriſtian, being baptized 


by Finan, who performed the ſame office 
tor Peada, at the inſtance of that mo- 3 i 


narch. 


— 


wy to fupply him with ſome perſons of note, 


* 


After his baptiſm, Sigebert requeſted Of- 9 
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to-propagate the chriftian faith in his do- 
minions : In conſequence of this applica-- 
tion, Oſwy ſent for Chad from the kingdom 
of Mercia, and joining another prieſt to him 
as an aſſociate, gave them a commiſſion to 
reach the goſpel in the kingdom. of the 
aſt Saxons. The harveſt theſe miſhonaries | 
made was very conſiderable, and the pains 
they took in the diſcharge of their office de- 
ſerved both praiſe and admiration. Chad 
XZ having one day called on Finan in his way 
cs his native country, gave him ſo ſatisfac- 
3 tory an account of his Reals, that the good 
© diſhop, calling other prelates to his aſſiſtance, 
XX honoured him with the mitre. Thus con- 


off oa A 


"1 HH as 7 cp 


| ſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt-angles, Chad 

4 returned to his ſee, and took the advantage of 

1 his new dignity to found churches, ordain 
e — and deacons, and tc provide in the 
s = eſt manner for the eſtabliſhment of the re- 
- Þ ligion he had propagated. 

| b The chriſtian religion was now eſtabliſhed 

L in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, ex- 
y 2 cepting that of the South-Saxons ; (rh as 
y Xx the firſt propagators were perſons of diffe- 
- rent nations, the external ceremonies of 
d FX ther reſpective churches were different like- 
e wiſe. The fundamental points of chriſtiani- 
>. = ty- were unanimouſl Aer. ed by all | 

2 the ſocieties of chriflians in this Hand » but | 
(- = with reſpect to the modes of dreſs, rites, | 
= and the time of celebrating, the great feſti- 
0 133 . 
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contemptible and wretched to the laſt de- 
gree, Who neglected to obey the deity in 
whom they pretended to believe.“ 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of theſe times, that 
he may be looked upon as the greateſt pa- 
tron the goſpel had in thoſe days, and may, 
without the leaſt impropriety, be ſtiled the 
converter of this iſland. © Sigebert the Good, 
king of the Eaſt-Saxons, was intimately-ac- 


his friendſhip with great aſſiduity. 


gave him a fair opportunity of introducin 
Wan a. as a topic for diſcourſe. In the 
| -confterences, Oſwy ſpake with great freedom 


ſublime, and inconteſtibly true. 
principles being frequently inculcated by 
Oſwy in his interviews with Si 


tor Peada, att 
narch. 4 
After hi 
wy to fupply him with 
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_ © The name of Ofwy occurs ſo often in the 


againſt idolatry, and repreſented it as found. 
. in contradictions, and teeming with the 
groſſeſt abſurdities. At the ſame time he 
painted, the worſhip of the true Gop in its 
moſt amiable colours, and gave ſuch repre- 
ſentations of his majeſty as were m__ | 
he 


igebert, they 
had at laſt their deſired effect, and he pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, being baptized 
by Finan, who performed the ſame office ® 

inſtance of that mo- 


$ baptiſm, en requeſted Oſ- © 
ome perſons of note, 


quainted with this prince, and cultivated 4 þ 
The = 
frequent viſits which Sigebert paid Oſwy. 


O the Church. | 
to-propagate the chriſtian faith in his do- 
minions : In conſequence of this applica-- 
tion, Oſwy ſent for Chad from the kingdom 
of Mercia, and joining another prieſt'to him 
as an aſſociate, gave them a' commiſſion to 
reach the goſpel in the kingdom. of the 
Eaſt Saxons. The harveſt theſe miſhonaries 
made was very conſiderable, and the pains 
they took in the diſcharge of their office de- 
ſerved both praiſe and admiration. Chad 


having one day called on Finan in his way 


to his native country, gave him ſo ſatisfac- 
tory an account of his | ory that the good 
biſhop, calling other prelates to his aſſiſtance, 
honoured him with the mitre. Thus con- 
ſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt-angles, Chad 
returned to his ſee, and took the advantage of 
his new dignity to found churches, ordain 
— and deacons, and tc provide in the 
eſt manner for the eſtabliſhment of the re- 
ligion he had propagated. 
The chriſtian religion was now eſtabliſhed 
in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, ex- 
cepting that of the South-Saxons; bs as 
the firſt propagators were perſons of diffe- 
rent, nations, the ſs win ceremonies of 
their reſpective churches were different like- 
wiſe. he fundamental points of chriſtiani- 
ty- were unanimouſly acknowledged by all 
the ſocieties of chrifiians in this land; but 


with reſpect to the modes of dreſs, rites, 


and the time of celebrating the great feſti- 
Cy vals, 
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* vals, there was a ſtrong oppoſition bet en 
them. The moſt conſiderable points in 
which they diſagreed were, the time of keep- 

ing Eaſter, and the form of the eccleſiaſtical 
tonſure. Though the romiſh church pre- 
tends to deduce the ecclefiaſtical tonſure 
from the very days of the apoftles, yet it is 
plain from the writings of the fathers, that 

it had no exiſtence in the four firſt centu- 
ries. The clergy, during this period kept 
their hair of a modeſt length, which was 
common to them with the laity. In the 
fifth century they clipped or ſhaved” their 
hair cloſe all over, and in the ſucceeding 


age imitated the crown of thorns" in their 


tonſure. The cloſe tonſure was borrowed 
by the clergy from the monks, and that in 
| ſhape of a crown of thorns was borrowed by 
the ſecular monks from the clergy. About 
the end of the ſixth century, the monks and 
the clergy uſed the tenſure promiſcuoully, 
and to 2 ſhaved. was an expreſſion ſynoni- 
mous, to that of being ordained. The firſt 

-., propagators of religion had introduced the 
f r ton ſure into uſe at that time, which 
conſiſted in. cutting the hair on the forehead 
from ear to ear, in the form of a ſemicircle. 


endeavoured to introduce that kind wherein 


the hair is ſhorn, or clipped, on the top. of 


the crown in the form of a circle. The 
Britons, tenacious of their on rites, would 


mY | 
— 


But when, the latter miſſionaries came, they 
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7 Of the Church. . 
ee ſubmit to this innovation, and the peace 
f the church was interrupted by this ridi- 
Wulous diſpute, ©** whether the hair of eccle- 
aſtics ſhould be ſhorn on the top of the 
Sthead, fo as toxeſemble a crown of thorns ; 
er be cut in the fore-part from ear to ear 
ſo as to reſemble a ſemi-circle,” 26 
$ We have already obſerved, that in Oſwy's 
rourt two Eaſters were often kept in one 
ear; this ſtrange phznomenon may be 
eaſily accounted 2 bh obſerving, that the 
king adhered to the Scottiſh cuſtom, and the 
queen to the romiſh. So that when Oſwy's 
ent was over, and he was celebrating the 
ieſtival of Eaſter, on the fourteenth of the 
moon, when it happened on a ſunday, | the 
queen and her retinue were in the Leiche 
of their faſting and mortiſications, and ad- 
vranced no farther than Palm Sunday. This 


7 direrſity of ſentiments had been kept up 
I without any great heats, till Colman, who 


& ſucceeded Finan in his fee, revived the diſ- 


43 5 pow and carried it to great lengths. The 
1 85 and Alchfrid were of contrary ſides 
in this diſpute, and were willing to have 


mis queſtion, determined in a public con- 


= ference. 


For this. purpoſe a ſynod was held at 
Whitby, at which. both the princes were 
2 Agilbert, biſhop of Weſſex, who 
had been ſome time in Northumberland, 


was at the head of the Romiſh Party; ne 
olman 


- 
2 
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| Colman on that of the Britons. The debate 
5 Was opened by Oſwy, who having diſplayed | 
| the neceſſity of conformity, and the reaſon « 
of their meeting, deſired Colman to produce 
his proofs in favour of his own ſentiments. 
After Colman had produced his arguments 
in vindication of his opinion; the king then 
deſired Agilbert to favour him with his rea- 
ſons for the. contrary party. Agilbert re- 
plying that he ſhould” be glad if Wilfrid 
might be allowed to ſpeak for him, on ac- | 
Count of his not underſtanding Engliſh well 
enough to do juſtice to his cauſe, che king 
' conſented. , | BY er ates | 
Wilfrid, whom Agilbert had pitched up- 
on as his advocate on this occaſion, was a | 
man of noble birth, graceful in his perſon, 
polite in his addreſs, abſtemious in his diet, 
conſtant in his devotions, a great maſter of 
eloquence, but ſomewhat conceited; he was 
fond of ſtate; ſoon elated at any little de- 
gree of ſucceſs, and naturally haughty. His 
parts were very good and improved by-learn- 
ing and travel; he had ſtudied at Rome and 
Leon, Which places then abounded in books 
and profeſſors in all ſciences,” and had made 
"himſelf maſter of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
law, a kind of ſtudy, at that time, unculti- 
vated in Britain, for want of authors. With 
theſe accompliſhments he had gained a great 
aſcendant 3 * wes — 5 Ws 
pupil, and was fo infected with hi 
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lofrine, that when Agilbert came to Nor- 
umberland, Alchfrid requeſted him to or- 

1 ir him. F bs | 7 . IT 
Colman, who had ſpoken before him, 


bad founded: his opinion on the univerſal 


ice of his anceſtors, which he pretend- 


Jed ta ſupport by the example of St. John, 


and the conformity of the whole church. In 
anſwer to this aſſertion, Wilfrid appealed 
likewiſe to apoſtolical tradition in his fa- 
vour ; he aſſerted, that St. Peter and St. 
Paul had given their ſanction to his opinion 
by their practice, and that it had been uni- 


verſally adopted in Italy and France, of 


which he had an ocular teſtimony when he 
tiavelled- in thoſe parts; beſides this, he 
added, he was revagy” aſſured, that it 
was the ſame in Afia, Africa, Greece, and 
all other parts of the world, and there were 
none who oppoſed it, unleſs a few obſtinate 
Picts and — whoſe very oppoſition 
was a flagrant mark of their folly, Colman, 
incenſed.at the concluſion of Wilfrid's ſpeech. 
. wich ſome warmth, that his charge 
folly was ſomething ſtrange and inde- 
cent, as it included not only himſelf and 
his party, bat St. John likewiſe. Wilfrid, 
ſenſible that he had been too warm, pre- 
tended: to vindicate his aſſertion, by al- 
i that St. John had in this point 
temporized, in order to inſinuate himſelf 
into the good graces of thoſe whom he de 
F143 » ' 1gne 
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ſigned to convert, or elſe had not at that 2X 


time pot the better of his judaical 8 9 
| | is favour, 
he pretended that neither St. John nor St. 


Yet what was ſtill more ſtrong in 


Peter kept the time of celebrating Eaſter, 
in the ſame manner as Colman and his party. 


Colman, thus driven from his firſt entr 1 


ment, now defended himſelf from the exam- 
ple of Anatolius, and Columba, who had 


rformed ſeveral miracles, and were of ſo 
ameleſs a life, that he did not ſcruple to 


follow their 4 and to eſpouſe their opi- 
nions. In reply to this argument, Wilfrid 


obſerved ; that the appeal made to Ana- 


tolius was improper, ſince Colman and his 
party were ignorant of his ſentiments, and 
contradicted. him in their practice. With 
reſpect to Columba, and his foHowers, he 
obſerved that their performing miracles was 
no argument of the truth of their principles, 


fince the goſpel informs us that ſeveral per- 


ſons, who ſhould caft out devils and 
form many figns, would nevertheleſs be told 
by Chriſt, that he did not know them. But 
ting their ſanctity to be ever ſo great, 
eir ignorance, not their knowledge, was 
the cauſe of the diverſity of their ſentiments, 


fince it was probable that they would have 


altered them had they been better informed. 
He hoped, he ſaid, he would not oppoſe the 
practice of his anceſtors, how ever pious 


they were, © that of the uniyerſal or catho- 


lic 
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lic church; he hoped, that notwithſtanding 
the piety and miraculous powers of Colum- 
ba, that he would not.be preferred to St. Pe- 
ter, the chief of the apoſtles, to whom the 
Lord had ſaid, * ** Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock { will build my church, and the gates of 
bell ſhall not prevail again it; and I will 
give thee the keys of beau. As ſoon as Wil- 
frid had delivered the laſt ſentence, Oſwy 


could not help aſking Colman, Whether it 


was true that Chriſt had made uſe of this ad- 
dreſs to St. Peter? who anſwering in the 
zfirmative, the king immediately aſked him, 
Whether he could produce any thing equal 
to it in favour of Columba? on the prelate's 
continuing ſilent; the king reſumed his diſ- 
courſe, 2 whether they did not 
both agree, that this expreſſion of our Sa- 

iour was principally and ſolely addreſſed to 
oy Peter, and whether the keys of heaven 
where not given him by our Lord? they 
back anſwered, ** yes, without doubt.” 

n which the king, to cut ſhort the diſ- 
pute, told them 9 % that St. Peter 
was ſuch a „ as he would not 
evra" offend, either by oppoſing or vio- 


' ing his authority, for fear he ſhould lock 
the do 


ors of heaven againſt him, and he 
ſhould not be able 40 Ind any body elſe to 
ppen them ſor him.“ The amplieiry of 


” * 


* Matt, xvi, 18, 3 "= 
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this anſwer; which would make a modern 
chriſtian ſmile, had no ſmall weight in this 
famous ſynod. The majority declared in fa- 
vour of the Romaniſts, and Colman ſeeing 
himſelf thus deſerted by the king, retired in a 
pique, with his few adherents, to Scotland. 
Cedd, biſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons, who was a 

kind,of moderator, or rather interpreter durin 
this debate, deſerted the Scottiſh party, and 
returned to his ſee, where he celebrated Eaſ- 
ter after the manner of the church of Rome. 
The fee of Northumberland being thus va- 
cated” by the retreat of Colman, ada, 2 
South -Briton, was elected in his room. Wil- 
frid having prepoſſeſſedd Alchfrid and Ofwy 
with a great opinion of his abilities, took ad- 
vantage of their confidence to introduce thoſe 
rites and ceremonies into the Enghſh church; 
to which he had been habituated abroad. 
Among other innovations which he made in 
the ſervice of the church, were the antipho- 
nies, or the alternate method of inging in 
; | choirs. 


| bobs hae can, Stun Ar 
--*:Rapin, who has given a minute detail of this confe· 
rence, in his hiſtory, ſeems to be under a miſlake, when 
he aſſerts that „ Cedd, was the only one of the Scotch 


© party who thought it his duty, not to leave his flock fora 


thing of ſo little moment, though he was of a- conrraty 
opinion 10 the Romanifts.”” , Whereas Bede expreſsly aſſerts 
that he quitted their ſteps, and adopted the romiſh me- 
od in celebrating Eaſter; his words are, © Cedd, relictis 
Sͤ)äcottorum veſtigiis, ad ſuam ſedem revertit, utpote agnita 
bbſervatione Catholici Paſche,”” ö 
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2 Of the Church. 63 
choirs, The chief reaſon he aſſigned for this 
alteration was the promotion of conformity 
among the chriſtian churches, hut the princi- 
ple on which it was founded, rendered it of 
pernicious conſequence to religion in general, 
and to the-purity of the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
in particular. The ſupremacy. of St. Peter, 
with which Oſwy had been ſeduced at the 
ſynod, paved the way for his receiving the 
doctrine, that the pope was endued with a 
ſuper · eminent power of remitting or retainin 
fins. This doctrine was the engine by whic 
Wilfrid gave a fatal blow to the liberties of the 
Engliſh churches at their firſt inſtitution, and 
was the actuating principle, which induced ſo 
many Engliſh princes to quit their crowns, 


nad end their days at Rome. The ſteps by 


which ſo dangerous an opinion was introduced 
into this kingdom, are well worthy of our 
notice, and may ſerve us as a warning to pre- 
vent the growth of ſuch an evil before it be- 
comes too ſtrong to be cruſhed, or has arrived 
too high to be pulled down. | 
During the life of Tuda, all the Northum- 
brian dominions were ſubject to one biſhop and 
formed but one dioceſe, but after that prelate 
Was taken away by a plague, which raged at 
khis time it ſeems to have been divided. into 
two dioceſes, one of which was at Hexham 
by af | for 
I. This. account is ſupported by Stubbs, Richard prior 
of | exham, and Gervaſę of 1 that which is 
Siven 
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for Bernicia, and the other at York for Deira. 
Alchfrid, who governed Bernicia under his fa- 
_ thought his tutour the ſon to 
upply the vacant fee, and — the Rd- 

— K*. line, to which he wasnot a little bi- 
a ut that he ſhould not be conſecrated 
y — prelates who were not received into 
the romiſn communion, he ſent him to the 
french court, where he was ordained by twelve 

| biſhops, among which was Agilbett, who had 
retired to Paris in diſcontent, upon Kenwalch's 
dividin ng his dioceſe into two, and was made bi- 
* | ſhop of that tity; Whilſt Wilfrid was abroad 
1 Oſwy, in emulation of his fon's zeal, ſent Chadd 
i abbot of Leſtinghaminto Kent to be ordained 
archbiſhop of York, But finding on his arri- 
val that Deuſdedit was dead, and His fee va- 
cant, he went to Wincheſter, and was there 
conſecrated by Wini, aſſiſted by two other 
prelates. Wini, according to Bede, was the 
only biſhop ih all Britain who was canonically 
ordained, and was aſſiſted in this act of con- 
ſecration by two other biſhops, who adhered 
to their old cuſtom in keeping Eaſter; The 
manner in which Chadd diſcharged the duties 
of his ſacred function was ſuch as deſerved the 


imitation. He was exem for his conti- 
nence, kis 9 his uity, 2 his 


| by Radius, bs ha ny x hank dk 
| Laws, and being deviated from Bede. 


reputation he acquired, and highly worthy of 
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kernig: was indefatigable in fudy, and 


omitted no opportunity of promoting religion 


5 N the people of his dioceſe. 
2 * 


he year aſter this prelate's conſecration, 


à great revolution happened in religion among 
the Eaſt-Saxons. Sigher, one of the princes 
of theſe parts, turned pagan in a pique, be- 
"cauſe his country was at that time ravaged b 


a peſtilence. Several of the nobles, who 
joined their monarch in his apoſtacy, con- 
tributed very much to "diffuſe his ſentiments 
among the lower orders, and in order to eſta- 
bliſh theig principles repaired the pagan tem- 
les, and replaced the idols. As ſoon as 
ulf here, king of Mercia, to whom Sigher 
was e heard of his apoſtacy, he 


- ſent Jaruma to reclaim him. The prelate, 
Who was a perion-of great abilities, ſoon per- 


ſuaded the apoſtate to return into the boſom 


of the church, to demoliſh his heathen tem- 
ples, and open the churches, which were 


erouded with converts during his reſidence in 


I theſe parts. | 


About this time Egbert and Oſwy joined 


4 together in nominating Wighard, a Kentiſh 


prieſt, for the vacant ſee of Canterbury, and 


ſent him to Rome to be conſecrated archbiſhop, 


in order to fill all the ſees in England with 
" prieſts of the Romiſh communion. He carried 


over with him ſeveral rich preſents from the 


if king, but before he was conſecrated, died, 
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with almoſt all his retinue, of an epidemic jo 
diſorder. On this occaſion the king wrote al 
an epiſtle to the pope, deſiring him to ſub- 
ſtitute another perſon in the room of Wig- il 
hard. Vitalian willing to diſcharge bis 
truſt in ſuch a manner as to give ſatisfac- 2 


tion to the king, made diligent ſearch after 
a perſon proper for ſo important a function. 
After ſome enquiry he ſent for Hadrian, an 
African by birth, and 4 Neapolitan abbot; 
who ſeemed a proper object of his choice on 


account of his conſummate knowledge of 
the ſcriptures, ind the rites and ceremonies 
of the church. Befides which he was a per- 
fe& maſter of the Latin and Greek. Had 5 
Hadrian complied with the pope's'choice; ³ 


he might have been greatly beneficial to this 
adm. in keeping the youth of England 
at home, who were obliged, at this time, to 
o to Ireland for education. Hadrian, Wo 
ad no leſs modeſty than learning, humbly 
declined the primacy which was ered him, 
on account of his youth and his want of 
knowledge, but at the ſame time recom- 
mended one Andrew, who was "penerally = 
acknowledged to be qualified for the office 
of metropolitan in both theſe reſpects; had 
he not been of a fickly conftitation; and an 
infirm ſtate of health, which his holineſ 
looked on as an impediment to hs prefer- 
ment. | | ' 0990 8 Y 
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While theſe things were in agitation, 5 
ufrid ? returned from France, and was 
ut in poſſeſſion of the ſee of Hexham 70 
Ling Althfrid: Two :ytars after, Chadd, 
being fond of a monaſtic life, quitted the ſee 
of york; and retirtd to his monaſtery. at 

ingham. On this occafion Wilfrid be- 
came Adminiſtrator of the vacant dioceſe, 
and ſole biſſiop of all Oſwy's dominions. 
Fond of external pomp and power; this ac- 
ceſſion was embraced to put his ſee in a flou- 
riſhing condition, and ſumptuous buildings 
were etrected under his inſpection in moſt 
parts of Narthumberland. . . | 
While Wilfrid was thus enjoying the 
fruits of his ambition in England, an event 
was ripening abroad, which was to deprive 
him of his power, to ruin him in the eſteem 
of Alchfrid; and to contribute to his expul- 
ſion from this ifland. 3" 
The difficulties which attended the choice 
of: a fit perſon for a primate of England; 
had embarraſſed his holineſs for ſome time. 
Hadrian who had declined this dignity. for 
reaſons already deſcribed, was excuſed on- 


-ly on condition, that he found a N fit 


or it in his room. Vitalian had already re- 

jected one perſon that had been recommend- 

ed by Hadrian; Theodore, a. Greek monk, 

and 4 native of Tarſus in Cilicia; a Na 
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well verſed in profane and ſacred learning, 
* of Latin and Greek, exemplary in 


gis life, and venerable for his age, being 


tben ſixtyrſix years old, was the fecond 
2 pms recommended by Hadrian. More 
- -Jucceſsful in this choice than he had beer in 
the firſt, he prevailed on Vitalian to conſe- 


brate Theodore, but was previouſly obliged % 
- * to promiſe, that he would attend him to 


4 England, as a ſpy upon his conduct, to pre- 


vent his introducing any greek cuſtoms into 


the Church of Canterbury. In their way to 
England they were detained by John archbi- 
_- ſhop of Marſeilles, till Ebroin mayor of the 
palace, gave them liberty to purſue their 
journey. The winter obliging them to ſtay 
ſome time in this kingdom, Hadrian was 


- againdetained by Ebroin who was jealous of | 


his being employed in ſome treaty by the 
emperour, which might be to the lacan 
tage of France, Theodore was allowed to 
pProſecute his journey by himſelf, and arrived 
in England about two years after his conſe- 
cration. 8 v * 
The preſents which were tranſmitted by 
the pope, to Oſwy, ſome time before this 


far chriſtianity was at that time deviated 
from the ptitity of the goſpel; they conſiſt- 
dell of the relics of the apoſtles, St. Peter and 


A. p. 668, 


ft pong arrival were ſuch as indicate how 
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ſee, he applied himſelf to a regular diſcharge 
of the ſeveral Uuties belonging to. his ſune- 
tion, Hadrian being freed from his deten- 

ton, was, on his arrival; put in poſſeſſion of 


N 
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n L nd Paul, to which were added thoſe of Lad. 
| 55 1 ence, John, Paul and Gregory at the ſame 
| 1 ime the queen was preſente | with a nail by his 
* olineſs, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
or: ken from the chains of the apoſtles St. Peter 
in ind St. Pail. . 
ſc. 4 ſoon as Theodore took poſſeſſion of his 


% che monattery of St. Auguftin, whith he ef- 
j_ ftiched with a great number of Greek manu- 
* ſeripts, ſome of Which are ſtill in being, He 
ir likewiſe founded a famous ſchool in this 


place, which was afterwards illuſtrious fot 


7 great numbers of men temitient in divinity, 
ad all che ſelences. After this the primate; 


. m company witlt Hadrian, made a general 


„ exery where favourably received, and by the 
1 aſſiſtance of his colleague eſtabliſhed the diſ- 

XX <ipline of the Romiſh church. This was the 
XRF irtt inſtance of the atknowledgment of the 
EX 2rchiepiſcopal authb?ity in all the churches of 


were no leſs verſed in profane learning than 
in lacred, they diſſeminated the ſeeds of the 
FX ſciences wherever they came, they taught 
their diſciptes geometry, aſtronomy and arith- 
metic, as well as the noble truths of religion; 


1 
. on 


| 


I : | viſitation of all the kingdom, in which he was 
England. As theſe illoftrions miffionaries 


and ſome of their ſcholars made ſo great 2 


1 
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peu in the learned languages, that Bede af- 


as | 1 


rms, from his perſonal knowledge, that ſome 


_ pf them underſtood Greek and Latin as well as 


, hey did their native tongue. 
t 


Was about this time that attempts were 


ppade by Wilfrid and others, to introduce the 


enedictine rule, and get monaſteries founded 
in England. This was an ipſtitution very dif. 
ferent from that which had hitherto prevailed 
n Britain. The ſeminaries already el 
Kore: were ſchools, wherein young noblemen te- 
ceived their education; or where thoſe intended 


for holy orders were enabled, by a courſe of ſtu- 
dy, inſtruction and exerciſes, to diſcharge their 
duty to the benefit of the community. e 
; had ul 
. Hands, which laid at a diſtance from the con- 
tinent, wherein they gave memſelves up intire · 


indeed ſome places of retreat, in {m 


Jy to devotion. Some barren. tracts in the 


main land, were uſed likewiſe for this religious 
miſanthropy: For indeed it deſerved no better 
name. | But this devout unſociableneſs, which 
pad, generally ſpeaking, been confined to the 
male ſex, had now a prodigious run among the 
| females, they began to ſhut themſeves up from 
© the converſe of the males, and to think that 


they were ſent into the world to indulge a fancy, 


_- which had it been more general, and more 
ing, muſt have ended in the extirpation of the 


human race. As England did not at the firſt 


Tiſe-of ag. brag. afford any religious communi- 
dieß for 


eſe enthuſiaſts to retire to, they 
ſought 


abliſhed - 
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ſought ſor them in the foreign monaſteries. But 
now nunneries began to be introduced into thif 
iſland, among other fopperics of the Romiſh 
church. That branch of religion which the Ro- 
man catholics abroad, ſtile che 4% or moſt in- 
ſignificant, © Le petite religion, bat more juſtly 
termed ſuperſtition by proteſtants, began to be 
approved, to be encouraged, atid to increaſe 

ally, Miraculous eures wrought by the con- 
ſecrated bread, oil, and water, were deliver - 
ed in the writings of the graveſt authors, and 
believed with the greateſt fimplicity by the 
Saxons, who were not leſs credulous, than ig- 
norant. As aufterities began to be looked dn as 
the teſts of devotion, the dreams, viſions and 
apparitions created by the diſordered fancies 
of emaciated votaries, were eſteemed as ſo 
many. revelations, and ſerved as foundations 
for the introduction of purgatory and other 
' doctrines, that have diigraced the chriſtian 
ſyſtem. Nothing was imbraced with more 
ſondneſs,-amidf this variety of fopperies, than 
the relicks of ſaints. Objects which woald 
create horrour in the mind of humane and un- 
_ prejudiced perſons, when varniſhed with the 
pencil of papal zeal, put om an appearance, that 
captivated the ſpectator: ignorant zeal, like 
the touch of Midas, turns all it handles into 
gold. The head of a martyr, the arm of a 
confeſſor, the nail which faſtened a ſaint to 
his croſs, were accounted ineſtimable treafures. 
an thought to convey health to the fick, 
ä $4 7, Grength 
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| to the infirm, and eyes to the blind. 
T ogth * ' 


relic was thought to have greater effect in 
the relief of pains and cure of diſeaſes, than 
e moſt credulous parent could fancy from 


ef their Nruids. _ . 

1 During the lives of Aidan, Finan, and 

Colman, none of theſe fopperies were heard 

2 they knew of No other charms but unaffec- 

zed piety, exemplary charity, unwearied ap- 
800 Micha e of their paſtoral * 

and a conſtant gourſe of fimple, rational, an 


have expected from the ſpells and incantations 


| ng in her pregnan- 
cy and never brings but one at a time. From 
the fondneſs for relics, roſe an r 
aſſion to viſit the venerable places, whi 
had been hallowed by ſo many martyrs; an 


* 


a J-urneys to Rome, for this purpoſe, were re- 
Wn 1 „ * * n N N puted 
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_ .puted ſo meritorious, that peaſants, no- 
_ the clergy, . and laity, males and 
females vied with one another in giving this 
teſt of their devotion, and kings themſelves 
uitted their crowns and their country to end 
their days in the neighbourhood of theſe ſa- 
cred ſpots. The zeal for theſe journeys was 
no leſs ardent among the Engliſh, than it 
was afterwards all over the weſt for Cruſades. 
_ Though to the eye of reaſon, à journey would 
-appear no qualification for the enjoyment of 
heaven; yet digotry looked upon it as a 
qualification ſufficient to commute for 
* 1 70 of all others. 4 weak 8 
Keli were, proper ing, the 
toys of enthuſiaſts; event puerile rites 
introduced at this time might juſtly be 
ſtiled their Mays yet, if that term be 
. deemed too ludicrous, the reader may call 
them by any other name. Among other 
inſtitutions that took root at this time 
Was auricular confeſſion, which grew ſo faſt 
that it not only obſcured, but likewiſe 
_ choaked a great part of church diſcipline. 
To prevent the abuſe of this practice, The- 
odore made uſe of bis pen, and compoſed a 
penitentiary, wherein he laid it under proper 
reſtraints, and preſcribed rules to be ob- 
. ſerved by confeſſors in hearing con feſſions, 
and in enjoining penance. This peniten- 
tiary is a ſtanding argument againſt thoſe, 
who infift upon the practice of auricular 
Vor. IV. Gr | conie(- 
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confeſſion, as abſolutely and indiſpenſibly neceſ. 
fary ſince the prelate ſays expreſsly, that, © in 
cale of neceſſity, confeſſion to GOD alone was 
ſufficient, and with reſpe& to the confeſſion 
made previous to abſolution,“ it was no further 
neceſſary, than as it ſerved to inform the prieſt 

IV 7 what 


- 
” 


Voltaire is father more explicit on this point, than 
any other, and has given us a ſhort hiſtory of its introduc- 
tion, which may not be diſagreeable to the reader. Au- 
ricular confeſſion, ſays our author, is ſaid to haye been in- 


troduced, as early as the ſixth century. The biſhops, at 


firſt, exacted of their canons, that they ſhould conſeſs 
twice a year, in conſequence of the canons enacted by the 
council of Atigny, in the year 763 and this is the firſt 
time it was expraſly commanded, The abbots ſubjected 
their monks to this yoke, which was, by little and little, 
impoſed upon the laity. - Public confeſſion. was never uſed 
in the Weſt : for by that time the barbarians embraced 
chriſtianity, the abuſe and ſcandal, with which it was 
attended, had aboliſhed it in the Eaſt, under the patriarch 
Ne@arivs, at the end of the fourth century; but public 
finners frequently did penance in the churches of the Weſt, 
eſpecially in Spain, where the invaſion of the Saracens re- 
doubled 'the fervour of the chriſtians, whom they had 


humbled. *Till the twelfth century, 1 find no traces of 


the form of confeflion, nor of the confeſſionals eftablſhed 
in churches ; nor of the previous neceffity of confefting 
immediately before the communion. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries there were three Lents, and people gene- 
rally confeſſed at theſe three ſcaſons of the year. The 
commandments, or ordinances of the church, which were 
not wellunderſtood till after the fourth Lateran council, in 
the year 1215, impoſed the neceſſity of doing that once a 
year, which before ſeems to have been more arbitrary and 
unſettled.” Smollet's elegant tranſlation of Voltaire, 
vol, I, P. 137. 0 N 
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what degree of penance was proportionate to 
every particular offence. To proportion tłke 
private penance to the crime, was one of the 
moſt difficult parts of the prieſt's office; and 
his penitentiary was eſteemed the beſt in this 

articular. Theodore endeavoured to make 
this practice uſeful, though he neither expreſs- 
ly enjoined, or eſtabliſhed it; and his inſtruc- 
tions ſerved to prevent its abuſe, and to re- 
commend it to ſcrupulous penitents. | 
If the inflitutions already mentioned are ſuf- 
ficient to prove the aſliduity and vigour with 
which Theodore diſcharged the duties of his 
function, there ſtill remains one, which is no 
leſs a proof of his abilities and wiſdom. No- 
thing could be better calculated for the inſtruc- 
tion of the people, nothing better deviſed for 
the advancement of religion. 
Ethelbert, and other Saxon kings, on their 
converſion, had founded cathedrals, and en- 
dowed them with large eſtates in land for the 
maintenance of the biſhops and their clergy. 
The revenues ariſing from theſe eſtates, toge- 
ther with the voluntary oblations of the chriſ- 
tians in each dioceſe, were entirely at the diſ- 
. poſal of the biſhop, who generally diſtributed 
them into four parts ; one of which he appro- 
priated to himſelf, and aſſigned the other ; 
parts to his clergy, the poor, and the repair 
of the church, according to the injunctions of 
the * apoſtolical canons. | 
| G2 | At 
Canon: Apoſt. 2 1. TOO 
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At the firſt eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, in 
- theſe parts, all the clergy lived in the biſhop's 
family, and his houſe was the general ſemina- 
ry of learning for the whole dioceſe. Vounmg 
candidates for holy orders received their edu- 
cation under his roof, and were ſent from 
thence to preach in villages, and to adminiſter 
baptiſm and other religious offices in the coun. 
try churches, which were built in ſome places 
for the convenience of divine worſhip, when 
theſe itinerant preachers aſſumed theirecclefiaſ- 
tical functions. Tt muſt be remarked, by the 
way, that theſe churches were not yet erected 
into fixed cures, or titles. ; 

This method of inftraftion, which was on- 
ly occaſional, was very defective; inaſmuch 
as numbers of towns and villages,. * eſpecially 

in 


» See Bede's epiſtle to Egbert; but as his remark on 
this ſubject is too important to be omitted in a hiſtory, 
which, like ours, profeſſes to aſſert nothing without au- 
thor.ty, the reader may excuſe cur quoting the original. 
©: Qu alatiora ſunt ſpatia locorum que ad gubernacula tua 
Dioeceſis pertinent, quam ut ſolus omnia diſcurtere 
et in ſingulis viculis atque agellis verbum Dei prædicare, 
etiam anni totius a curriculo fafficias ; neceſſarium 
ſatis eſt, utplures tibi ſacri opexis adjutores adſciſcas, &c. 
In another part of the ſame epiſtle, he adds, . Audivi- 
mus enim et fama eſt, quia multæ vill et viculi noſtræ 
gentis in, montibus ſint Inacceſfis et dumoſis poſit, ubi 
nunquam multis tranſeuntibus annis ſit viſus antiſtes, 
qui ibidem aliquid miniſterii aut gratiæ cœleſtis exhibue- 
rit.” If this was the ſtate of, the church when Bede ad- 
' dreſſed this Epiſtle to Egbert, it could not have poſſibly 
been better, but rather muſt have been worle at the Ts 


. 


of Tegen firſt viſitation, which. was at leaſt thirty 
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Tn the wild, and mountainous "nh of the 
country, had no inſtructors, were not viſited 
by. the biſhop but ſeldom, and rarely had the 
ſacraments adminiſtred among them. 
Theodore, in his firſt general viſitation, ob- | 
ſerved this defect, and did all in his power to 
remedy it. He prevailed upon men of qua- 
lity and fortune to build churches in cities and 
towns, to which he allotted. certain diſtricts, 
and diſtinguiſhed them into pariſhes ; the cure 
of which was to be ſerved by a fixed miniſter 
conſtantly refident, For their further encoy-, 
ragement in ſo beneficial an undertaking he 
procured them royal licences, by which, every 
one who was able to buil and” endow ſn ach 
churches, at their own hag were to enjoy 


the patrona 5 thereof, for ever, And if they 


erected. theſe ſacred edifices within another 
perſon's manor, the lord of fuch ;DAnor was 
then deemed the patron. 8 

- The arne of chelechurches generally 


on- 


years before. 


* That the reader may hot imagine the author aſſerts 
theſe particulars without — he is referred to the 
following votation from the codex Cantuatienſis, © Hic 
excitavit ium voluntatem ut in ciyitatibuy et villis 


eccleſias fabricarentur,  parochias diſtinguerent, et aſſen- 


ſus Regios bis procuravit, ut, fi qui fafficientes eſſent ſuper 
proprium fundum conſtruere ec ellas, earundem perpetuo 
Patronatu gauderent: Si inter limites alterius alicu jus do- 
miniz ecclefms facerent, ejuſdem fundi domini er 
ꝓro Nasal Eilan. 


* 
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At the firſt eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, in 
- theſe parts, all the clergy lived in the biſhop's 
family, and his houſe was the general ſemina- 
ry of learning for the whole dioceſe. Youryg 
candidates for holy orders received their edu- 
cation under his roof, and were ſent from 
thence to preach in villages, and to adminiſter 
baptiſm and other religious offices in the coun. 
try churches, which were built in ſome places 
for the convenience of divine worſhip, when 
theſe itinerant preachers aſſumed theirecclefiaſ- 
tical functions. It muſt be remarked, by the 
way, that theſe churches were not yet erected 
into fixed cures, or titles. 

This method of inftration, which was on- 
ly occaſional, was very defective; inaſmuch 
as numbers of towns and villages,. * eſpecially 

in 


| * Sce Bede's epiſtle to Egbert; but as his remark on 
this ſubject is too important ts be omitted in a hiſtory, 
which, like ours, profeſſes to aſſert nothing without au- 
thor.ty, the reader may excuſe cur quoting the original. 
©: Qu alatiora ſunt ſpatia locorum quæ ad gubernacula tua 
Dioeceſs pertinent, quam ut ſolus omnia diſcurtere 
et in ſingulis viculis atque agellis verbum Dei predicare, 
etiam anni totius e curriculo fafficias ; neceſſarium 
ſatis eſt, utplures tibi ſacri opexis adjutores adſciſcas, &c. 
In another part of the ſame. epiſtle, he adds, Audivi- 
mus enim et fama eft, quia multæ ville et viculi noſtræ 
gentis in. montibus ſint inacceſfis et dumoſis ou, ubi 
nunquam multis tranſeuntibus annis fit . viſus antiſtes, 
qui ibidem aliquid miniſterii aut gratiæ celeſtis exhibue- 
rit.”” If this was the ſtate of, the church when Bede ad- 
' dreſſed this Epiſtle to Egbert, it could not have poſſibly 
been better, but rather muſt have been worle at the * 
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in the wild and mountainous "04 of the 
country, had no inftruftors, were not viſited 
by the biſhop but ſeldom, and rarely had the 
ſacraments adminiſtred among them. 
Theodore, in his firſt general viſitation, os. 
ſerved bhi "ys and did all in his power to 
remedy revailed upon men of qua- 
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towns, to which he allotted. certain diſtricts, 
and diſtinguiſhed them into pariſhes ;, the cure 
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* That the reader may not imagine the author aſſerts 
theſe particulars. without authority, he is referred to the 
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conſiſted in a certain quantity of glebe, and in 
ſlaves, or natives ( aatiwi) to till it. To this the 
biſhop added the growing tithes, and the obla- 
tions made by the inhabitants within the limits 
of the pariſh.” + The incumbent could not be 
put in, or — Ar without bis conſent; a 
prerogative abſolutely neceſſary to keep the 
elergy independant of the — and 2 the 
ſame time of great ſervice in reſtraining them 
from immoralities inconſiſtent with their fanc-- 
tion, and from compliances unworthy of their 
character. 4 4 N 
The lords of manors, or great men, gene- 
rally building only a fingle church on their 
manors, the inhabitants were ſometimes redu- 
ced to a great in convenience when the manor 
was extenſive, or the pariſh numerous; the 
church being then not ſufficient to hold them. 
This inconvenience gave rife to the erection o 
chapels of eaſe, in the language of thoſe days, 
ſtiled oratories. At their firſt erection, theſe 
chapels were uſed only for common prayers, 
and the daily ſervice of che church; baptiſm, 
and burials were reſtrained to the mother 
church, Which ſtill enjoyed all its original 
tithes and poſſeſſions, without any defalcation, 
for the ſupply'of theſe orato riese. 
The ſame reafons, which rendered the in- 
ſtitution of pariſh churches neceſſary, being 
found to hold good for allowing all the wc oh 
„ 0 . 2 . _ | ** | 1 
I See Warburton's, the preſant Biſhop of Olouceſter 2 
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of religion to be performed in theſe chapels 
likewife, a berry wi granted to the hoods. of 
of manors, to appropriate the third part of 
2 to the miniſters, who officiated in 
them. | | 
The biſhops themſelves finding, on the in- 
creaſe — their converts, 73 it was RP? 
roper, but neceſſary hkewiſe, to put theſe la- 
ts churches on the” ſame Footiog with thoſe- 
that were firſt erected, they conſented to aſſign 
them all the tithes within their reſpective pre- 
cincts, and, by conſecrating church-yards and 
granting them the right of burials and chriſten - 
ings, to make them diſtinct pariſhes, inde- 
pendant on their mother churches. | 
Singing was as yet practiſed only in Kent, 
but by the induſtry of this learned primate it 
was introduced into all the engliſh churches. 
The firſt perſon, who practiſed this method 
of celebrating divine ſervice among the Nor- 
thumbrians was Eddi, who was ſent for from 
Kent; by Wulfere, for that purpoſe. © - 
When Theodore firſt errhved there was an 
extreme want of prelates to anſwer the call of 
religion, and perfarm the functions appropria- 
ted to their character. Each dioceſs was of 
equal extent with a kingdom, excepting Nor- 
thumberland, which, though lately divided, 
was adminiſtered, but by one biſhop; and 
Kent, which had always been divided into 
two ſees, though the ſmalleſt kingdom in the 
heprarchy. In this viſitation the * 
THF | to 
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took che opportunity of. filling the vacant 
ſees, and of correRing every diforder which 
had crept into the diſcipline of the church. 
Thinking that che conſectation of Chad 
was not valid, on account of his being or- 
dained by, two prejates; who were not ſound 
in their adherence to the Romiſh doctrines, 
he repreſented his ſentiments to that venera- 
te prelate. Chad, who was not leſs re- 
markable for his humility, than exemplary 
fox his virtues, offered to reſign his dignity, 
if che archbiſhop harboured the leaſt ſcru- 
les with regard to the validity of his or 
mation; Which had ſuch a powerful effect 
on the prelate, that he confirmed him in 
his office, by ſupplying what he thought 
was defective in his conſecration. The tee 
of Rocheſter being vacant by the death of 
Damian, Theodore conſecrated Putta in his 
room, who, according to Bede, was more 
famaus for his auſterity, his ſtrict adherence 
to the Romiſh diſcipline, and his fill in 
church muſic, than his knowledge of the 
world, and his abilities in politics. 
Chad, fond of the quiet of a retire; life, 
had immured himſelf in his monaſtery at 
Leftingham, induſtrious to ſhun. fame, but 
famous in proportion to the care he had 
taken to avoid hang ſo. His character had 
reached Wulfhere, who ſeems to have re- 
veſted Oſwy to fend him to him to ern 
e ſee of Litchfield, which had been. _—_ 
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time vacant by the death of Jaruman, the 
lat incumbent. Wulfhere's requeſt was 
ranted, and Chad was ordained by Theo- 
ore, who had likewiſe ordained Biſi, biſhop 
of the Eaſt-Angles, juſt before. 
Theodore, having eſtabliſhed his archie- 
iſcopal authority in his firſt viſitation, ſtill 
— in view the deſign he had formed of 
dividing the larger ees, as the beſt expe- 
dient for promoting the cauſe of religion and 
reſerving the reputation of the church. 
| With this reſolution he convened a ſynod * 
of biſhops, together with ſome preſbyters, 
well verſed in the candns and ecclefiaſtical 
diſcipline, to meet at + Redford in Notting- 
hamſhire. From the ſix ſees, that were at 
that time in England, only four biſhops 
were preſent, namely, 1 of the 
Eaſt-Angles, Putta of Rocheſter, Lutherius 
of the Weſt-Saxons, and Winfrid of Mer- 
cia, The ſee of London was at that time 
vacant, and Wilfrid, who belonged to the 
ſee of York, ſent his legates, but did not 
attended himſelf. Some aſcribe his abſence 
to his Ne of getting a pall 
for himſelf, but others to his being appre- 
henfive of the motion intended to be made 
in the ſynod. | 
When 


* A.D. 673. | 
+ The word in Bede's original is Herutford, in Al- 
fred's Saxon tranſlation Heorgford, which ſome think to 

de Hertford, | |; ck | 
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When the ſynod was opened, Theodore 
put the queſtion to the biſhops, whether they 
were willing that the church of England 
ſhould be regulated by the canons of the 
ancient councils ? and on their anſwering in 
the affirmative, 1 the book of canons was 
1 from whence he read ten, which 
e had marked before, as neceſſary and 
ſuitable to the ſtate of the church at that 
time. The affent of the prelates was aſked 
ſeparately to each of the canons, as they 
were read; which were ten in number, and 
to the following effect. 5 
1. That the feſtival of Eaſter might be 
kept uniformly on the firſt Sunday after the 

full moon in the |} firſt month, March. 
2. That no biſhop ſhould incroach upon 
the juriſdiction or pariſh of another, but be 
content with the government of the people 

committed to his charge. ns 2 
3. That biſhops ſhould not concern them- 
ſelves with the monaſteries, ſo as to * 
em 


1 Authors are not well agreed about the meaning of 
this term, ſome imagine it to be the code of the univer · 
ſal church, or a collection of canons approved of by the 
general council of Chalcedon, tranſlated into Latin by 
Dionyſius exiguus, and received by all the weftern 
churches, Others imagine, that it was ſome book of 
canons collected or compoſed by the primate himſelf, 
but theſe are under a miſtake, as is evident from Dr, 
Smith's notes on cap. v. lib. iv. of Bede's ecclef. hiſt. 

Ia the original, “ menſe primi; in Alfred's tranſ- 
lation, ©* greftlan monthes. 51 75 
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them of any thing conſecrated to their uſe, 
or'moleſt them in the enjoyment thereof. 

4. That no monk ſhould quit his monaſ- 
tery, without leave firft obtained from his 
abbot ; but ſhould perſevere in that obedi- 
ence he had promiſed on his converſion.  - 

5. That no clergyman ſhould leave his 
dioceſe, without letters commendatory or 
demiſſory from his biſhop. And that if he 
would not return, after proper warning, to 
a former dioceſe, both the perſon who 

loyed him, and the delinquent ſhould 
be lable to excommunication. 

6. That both biſhops and inferior clergy- 
men, on their travels, ſhould he content 
with an hoſpitable reception, withont ex- 
erciſing any part of their function, unlets 
firſt licenſed by the biſhop of the dioceſe, 

in which they then were. 
+ 7. That a ſynod ſhould be held twice a 
year. But ſome objections being ſtarted to 
this canon, it was, by general conſent, al- 
tered thus, That a fynod ſhould be held 
oy a year, on the firſt of Auguſt, at Clove- 

oe * 

- That one biſhop ſhould not ambiti- 
| rfer himſelf — another, but that 
they _'S > uld take place according to their e- 
niority. 


9. That new en ſhould be erected | a | 


+ 2 +. tt» 


* Ropin boldly n * 2 this' canon was 3 
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the number of chriſtians increaſed. The bi- 
fo. juſpended their opinions concerning this canon 
for the preſent. 

10. This canon relates entirely to mar- 
_ ordaining that no one ſhould cohabit 
with another unleſs lawfully married. That 
no one: ſhould be guilty of inceſt, or- di- 
vorce his wife, unleſs for fornication, ac- 
cording to the goſpel precept. And that if 
a man ſhould put away his wife, he ſhould 
not be permitted to marry another, but 
either be reconciled or remain ſingle. 

All theſe canons, after being maturely 
conſidered, were confirmed by the ſubſcrip- 
tion of every one preſent, before a public 
-notary, and a declaration was made that 
whoever preſumed to violate them, 2 


ed, which is diametrically oppoſite to Bede's account, 
"who tells us, “that all the ten canons were ſubſcribed to, 
which could not be unleſs this was received as one. The 
Latin copy of _ this canon runs thus, Noxv mn capitulu- 
lum in commune tractatum eſt, ut plures epiſcopi creſcente 
numero fidelium, augerentur ; ſed de bac re ad preſens filui- 
mus :”* the qualifying clauſe, printed in Italics, ſeems to 
| Haye given xiſe to Rapin's aſſertion, but, for the reaſon 
already aſſigned, muſt have been an interpolation; beſides 
this, it is obſerved by Wharton, in his 4»g/. ſacr. tit. 1. 
$426, that the words ſcem not to be thoſe of the ſynod, 
t inſerted by ſome other hand; and the Saxon verſion, 
dy Alfred, has omitted them, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract, Se nygetha capitul wes' gemenlice aſ- 
mend, and te weaxendum than rime geleafsuma ma bi- 
Keops xtyQe un.. | | 
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be degraded from his ſacerdotal office, and 


excommunicated. / 

The ninth canon, not expreſſing any de- 
terminate time for its being put into ex- 
ecution, was probably left to the diſcretion 
of Theodore. + Not long after the meet- 
ing of this ſynod, Biſi being affected with 
x diforder, which rendered him incapable 
of taking care of his dioceſe, the archbiſhop 
divided his ſee, and conſecrated a biſhop for 
each diviſion ; one of which was occupied 
by Acci, who fixed his ſee at Dunwich, 
and the other by Bedwin, who placed his 
ſeat at Hexham. 

t Winfrid, biſhop of Mercia, not caring 
to ſubmit to Theodore's partition of his di- 
oceſe, was depoſed, and Sexhulf, abbot and 
founder of the monaſtery of Peterborough, 
was conſecrated in his ſtead. 

Wilfrid ſtill continued ſole biſhop of the 
Northumbrians. Too great in power and re- 
2 to be attacked by the archbiſhop, 

e lived rather like a prince than a private 
perſon, he had no leſs than nine abbies, all 
the abbots and abbeſſes throughout the king- 
dom were under his direction, the educa- 
tion of the principal nobility was commit- 

Vor. IV. H ted 


+ A. D. 673, or A. D. 674. 

Tt A. D. 674. but A. D. 675 by others. The cauſe of 
his depoſition is nor particularized by Bede, who tells us, 
that it was owing to his diſobedience, without informing 
vs of the paint in which he giſobeyed, = 
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ted to his charge, his wealth was immenſe, 
he continued in favour with Egfrid, whoſe 
queen, Etheldriad, looked on him as an ora- 
cle, and had given him large tracts of land, 
with -her huſband's conſent, to endow his 
rich monaſtery of Hexham. 
An occurrence happened not long after, 
which furniſhed the archbiſhop with an op- 
portunity of putting the ninth canon in 
force againſt this over-grown prelate. Eg- 
frid's queen, in a fit of devotion, having 
quitted her huſband, retired to the abbey, 
where ſhe took the veil, and received the 
habit from the hands of Wilfrid. Egfrid, 
imagining that his queen had taken this 
ſtep purely by the inſtigations of this pre- 
late, was not a little offended, but deferred 
his reſentment till a proper opportunity : 
his anger however was Fouts that he 
could not help ſhewing it by his coldneſs to 
Wilfrid, whom he looked upon from that 
period with a leſs favourable eye than he 
ad dene before. * 2% 
After this divorce Egfrid married Emen- 
burga, who. being diſguſted at * the pomp 
and 'magnificence in which Wilfrid then = 
9 1 th Lag * ; 


* His method of living ſeemed the more luxurious when 7 
ſet in contraſt with that of Aidan and the other Scottiſh 


biſhops. The parſimony and abſtinence of theſe prelates - , 
cart left any buijdings there but the church. They 


was ſuch, that when they quitted Landisfarne, _ 
ha 
no 
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ed, inflamed the king's reſentment by her 
remonltrances, and at laſt worked him up to 
H 2 tuch 


no other wealth but their cattle, If money was at any time 
given them by the rich, they immediately diſtributed it 
to the poor, They had no notion of providing ſplendid 
houſes for the reception of great men, or of amaſſing 
riches for their entertainment, ſince the only reaſon of 
their coming was, to offer up their prayers to the deity, 
or to hear the ſublime truths of the goſpel, The king 
himſelf would, on theſe occaſions, come with no more 
than five or lix perſons at moſt in his retinue, and, after 
the ſervice was over, would generally go home. Yet, if 
he chanced at any time to ſtay for refreſhment, he was 
contented with the fample fare of the monks, without 
expecting or deſiring better. The whole ſtudy of theſe 
pious prelates was, to ſerve Ged, without any views of 
worldly intereſt, and their ſole care was to purify their 
hearts, not to pamper their appetites, So far were they 
from any mercenary views, ſo perfectly free from avarice, 
that they would not eccept of any grants of lands and ma- 
nors for endowing monaſteries, till they were compelled 
to it, The intereſt of religion was their fole motive, and 
this noble principle ſhone forth ſo conſpicuouſly in all 
their actions, that they were juſtly reverenced and ad- 

mired wherever they went, or whenever they ſpake. 
Theſe venerable perſonages were obliged to quit their 
habitations by Wilfrid, and ſuch of their monaſteries as 
he did not think fit to keep himſelf were diſtributed a- 
mong his creatures, At Ripon, he entertained the two 
kings, Eefrid and his brother A1win, with all their re- 
tinue, for three days together. Not content with the mo- 
naſteries, which fell imo his bands by theſe means, he 
wag continually: ſolliciting for the grants of manors and 
lands to found new ones, and firſt introduced the practice 
of alienating the demeſnes of the crown, for pious uſ.s ; 
, practiſe, which even in Bede s deys had ſo much ex- 
hauſted 


GY 
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ſuch a pitch, that he was reſolved to have 

him depoſed. *. 
Theodore 


hauſted the revenues of the Northumbrian kings, that 
hey were not able to reward the ſervice of their miniſters, 
to provide for the ſupport of the ſons of their nobility, 
or to defend their country againſt an invaſion, Wilfrid 
habituated to the pageantry and pomp of the Romiſh te- 
ligion abroad, could not help living up to it at home: his 
buildings were palaces, conſtructed entirely with marble, 
and decorated with all the ornaments of architecture; bis 
furniture was ſumptuous beyond expreſſion ; his table was 
daily ſerved with gold plate; his equipage was clothed in 
the richeſt manner; his attendants, which were gene- 
rally mounted on horſeback in his. excurſions, were ſo 
numerous, that they ſeemed rather an army than a reti- , 
nue ; his wealth; notwithſtanding his extravagance, was 
inexhauſtible; his liberality was boundleſs, and every 
thing about him was grand, ſplendid, and magnificent. 
* Bede's bift. ecclef. lib. iii. c. 26. Epiſt. ad Echert, Artiſt. 
Eddii vit. St. Wilfrid, c. 20 — = That the reader 
may not think theſe circumſtances are exaggerated, it will 
not be unſeaſonable to tranſcribe Voltaire's repreſentation 
of the opulence and power of the clergy on the continent. 
This celebrated author informs us that, *© a long time be- 
fore Charlemagne, there were benedictine abbots power- 
ful enough to raiſe rebellions; and that the abbot Fonte- 
nelle had the boldneſs to aſſemble troops, and put himſelf 
at the head of a party againſt Charles Martel.” Atter 
this, he gives the following account of one of our own 
countrymen, who ſettled in France at the requeſt of Char- 
lemagne: © The biſhops and abbots, ſays our author, had 
a great number of ſlaves; the abbot Alcuin is reproach- 
ed with having had no tewer than teventy thouſand, nor is 
this number incredible; Alcuin poſſeſſed three abbeys, the 
lands of which might have been inhabited by rewes'y the- 
+ ſand perſons, Theſe ſlaves, known by the name of Serts, 
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wich this view embraced the opportunity of 


enforcing the ninth canon of Redford; beſides 


which, it was agreed upon, between him and 
the king, that the ſee of York ſhould likewiſe 
be filled up, which Wilfrid at that time enjoy- 
ed, to ther with that of Bernicia. © Boſt, or 
Bola, accordingly conſecrated biſhop of 
Deira, was placed in the ſee of York, Eata in 
that of * Hexham, and Eadhed into that of 1 


Sidnaceſter 
| PRES © OWE. 


could neither marry, nor change their habitation, without 
permiſſion of the Abbot. - They were obliged to drive 
their carts fifty leagues, when he commanded this ſervice. 
They worked for him three days in the week, and he 
ſhared all the fruits of their labour. Thoſe benedictines 
indeed could not be charged with having, by their wealth, 
violates their vow of poverty, for no ſuch vow the 
made. They took no other engagement, at their admiſ- 
ſion into the order, than that of being obedient to the 
abbot : they even frequently received grants of uncultiva- 
ted grounds, which they grabbed with their own hands, 
and afterwards portioned out to the ſerfs, to be cultivated. 
They raiſed villages, and even little towns around the 
monaſteries, There they ſtudied; and they alone were 
the means of preſerving books, by tranſcribing different 
copies: ſinally, in thoſe a4 ws times, when all nations 
were ſo miſerable, it was a great conſolation to find in 
Cloiſters a ſecure retreat againſt tyranny,” Smollet 8 
tranſlation of Voltaire, Vol. x. p. 133. 

* This ſee contained the country between the Tees 
and the river Alne in Northumberland. 
I This dioceſe, ſince Egfrid's conqueſt of Lindſey, 


ns: four years before, had been likewiſe adminiſtred by 
nd, » 


x Theodore, the archbiſhop, Hoke ſent ſor 
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Wilfrid not {ſubmitting to this partition of 
his dioceſe, though — both by the civil 
and ecclefiaſtic powers, a farther partition 
was made of the See of Landisfarne, which 
had been left in his poſſeſſion, and Eata was 
fixed in that divikon; which bore the antient 
title; whilſt the country of the Pits was a 
ed to Trumwin, and unber& ſucceeded. 
4% F wn. 


* Rapin, who was a perſon of republican 8 
makes very free with the character of Theodore on this 
occaſion, and aſcribes this meaſure to ambition, Eddius, 
who was a cotempory with Wilfrid and writes with a 
manifeſt deſign. to. prejudice the world in his favour, 
aſcribes it to envy, the 1nſtigations of ſome evil ſpirit, or 
the foree of money, Dr. Smith, the Editor of Bede, repre- 
ſents it as illegal. But it is evident from the whole of 
Theodoe's conduct, that he was a man of great tempe- 
rance and prudence, - that his ſole motive was the good of 
the church and the advancement of the chriſtian N . 
He had no reaſon to envy Wilfrid on account; — 
imputation of corruptneſs 3s void ot th 
proof, and he was obliged by duty — er hey 
ed, and to provide for the inſtruction of his dioceſe. 
How neceſſary it was to erect more ſees, for this end in 
the Northumbrian province, a from Bede's letter to 
Ecbert, where he. 989 3-< e dioceſe of York as too 
large, even after three ſees had been taken out of it. If- 
that venerable. writer conceived a further diviſion to be 
the only means of furniſhing the people with proper oppor- - 
tunities of inſtruction, ' the neceſſity muſt have been ſtill 
more urgent when Egfrid, in concert with Theodore, 
erected the ſees above mentioned. Dr, Smith endeavours 
to prove that the — * * * * | 


WW 
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Wilfrid, thus deprived. of his revenues, went 


in a pique to court, where he found the King | 


and the archbiſhop fitting in judgment an 

giving audience to the people. As ſoon as he 

* admittance, he boldly aſked the king and 
e archbiſhop, ** why they robbed him,“ [ke 
rates, of his income, which had been given 


im by princes for pious uſes, without his 


having been guilty of any fault?“ the kin 
and archbiſhop not intim dated at his — 


viour, but willing to give him an oblique hint 


of 4 


inftrutipn, could not have been Theodores motive, be- 
cauſe it would not have warranted his depriving Wiltrid 


of all that he had, and leaving him without any proviſion ;_ 


to ſupport his charge of illegality, hę urges, that Wilfrid's 
depoſition could not be defended from the ninth canon of 


Redford, - becauſe though it was conſidered maturely by 


— 22 yet nothing was 2 2 — time; 
28 n - In anſwer to 
tbe Doctor's firſt argument it — be obſerved, that 
Wilfrid was at firſt left in poſſeſſion of the whole ſee of 
Landisfarne, and was not deprived of it, till his oppoſiti- 
on to the primate's authority; with reſpect to the — 
argument it ſhould be remembered, that the qualifying 
clauſe, which the doctor urges in his favour, is plainly 
an interpolation of ſome modern hand, is not mentioned 
by Alfred in his Saxon tranſlation, and, if admitted, 


renders Bede's account of this Synod inconſiſtent and full 
of contradiftion, Wilfrid's oppoſition to the authenticity 
of the ninth canon muſt have been made with a very ill 


grace, becauſe though he was abſent in perſon, yet he 
was y preſent by his deouties, who ſubſcribed the 


canons, together with the pr-lates, and acknowledged 


them in his name. | 
* Eddius's word are, predonum more defraudarent, 


a 


wy: | 
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of the reaſon. of his deprivation, anſwered, 
that they were far from laying any crime to 
his charge, but had done their duty, and 
would not repeal their ordinance.” Notſatisfied 
with this reply, Wilfrid appealed to the ſee of 
Rome, for redreſs. Surprized at the fingula- 
rity of this ſtep, or the warmth with which 
Wilfrid delivered himſelf, the audience burſt 


1 


out a apghung, which ſo much incenſed the 
ie paſſed a *dreadful.imprecation- 


prelate, that 

ainſt all that were preſent. | 7 
When Wilfrid went to the ſea ſhore to take 
ſhipping for Rome, he was attended in his 
way by thouſands of monks, who teſtified the 
profoundeſt ſorrow for his — and pray- 
d with the greateſt fervour that he might meet 
with a happy voyage, Sailing with a fair 


weſterly wind, he landed at Frizeland, where 
he was honourably received by 1 — ron 


the king of that country. In this kingdom 
he ſtayed all the winter, and employed his 


time in converting its princes and other inha- 


bitants, who were idolators, at his firſt arrival 
PII n en 


* The purport of it was, that thoſe who laughed, 
through envy, at his diſgrace, ſhould on that day twelve - 
month, weep bitterly at their own misfortunes,. Which 
Eddius tells us was literally fulfilled, by the death of Alf- 
win, who was ſlain in battle, and when his corpſe was 
brought to York cauſed an univerſal ſorrow, Wo. 
1 Authors differ very much in the orthography of this 
prince's name, ſome ſpelling it, as in the text ; Eddius 
writes it both A/giſe, and Adpiiſe; and Dr, Smith, in bis 
life of this prelate, Atagilje, A N 


* __ * „* ui a as 
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among them. During his ſtay, Adalgiſe re- 
ceived letters from ¶ Thierry king of the Francs, 
and Ebroin mayor of the palace, offering him 

a prodigious ſum of money, if he would deli- 

ver up Wilfrid to him alive, or ſend them his 
bead. Adalgiſe, ſhocked at the offer, ordered 

© the letters to be read at a public entertain- | 
ment, after which he tore them into pieces and 

threw them intothe fire, before the face of the 
meſſengers, bidding them tell their maſter, * that 
he wiſhed every perſon, who violated his faith, 
or betrayed his friend for avarice, might be 
reduced to aſhes in the ſame manner. 

1 In the ſprin 5 N + continued his 
urney through Alſace, where Dagobert re- 

ceived him Wich great hoſpitality. This 

prince had been entertained by Wilfrid in his 
exile, and, in return, preſſed him to accept of 
the biſhopric of Straſburg, and ſettle in his 
country. Wilfrid, perſiſting in his reſolution 

to viſit Rome, declined the prince's * 

| | who, 


f According to Eddius, the enemies of Wilfrid, ſup- 
d 


g that he would take the direct road to Rome, and 
at Quintavie, or Eſtaples in Picardy, wrote to 
Thierry, king of the Franks, and Ebroin, his mayor, 
either to him in al exile, or put his atten- 
dants to the ſword, and ſtrip him of all he had, Wil- 
frid, whom Eddius names Wulfrid, paſſing that way 
- from his dioceſe of Litchfield, which he had been depoſed 
from, was, in his paſſage through France, treated in the 
manner preſcribed, being miſtaken for Wilfrid, on ac- 
count of the affinity of his name, | 
A. D. 679. 
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who, on his departure, made himg great ma- 
ny rich preſents,” and ſent an honourable 


c eicorte with him as far as the Milaneſe. 


Reſpected beyond the Alps, no leſs than 
in France, Wilfrid was entertained by Brithere, 
or Bertharide, king of the Lombards, with no 
leſs reſpect, than he had been by the other 
princes through whoſe dominions he had al- 
ready paſſed. This laſt prince had been 
tempted by the ſame offers to betray the pre - 
late, but rejected them with the ſame diſdain, 
as Adalgiſe, and conducted him in his way to 
the holy -ſee. Os 0 eee 
- When Wilfrid arrived at Rome, he found 
the whole city poſſeſſed with a longing defire 
of ſeeing. him For Theodore had already 
ſent one Coenwald a monk to inform his holi- 
neſs of the quarrel between him and Wilfrid. 
Antecedent to this prelate's arrival, a council 
had been aſſembled to enquire into the ſtate of 
religion in this iſland, - which decreed, that it 
ſhould have twelve biſhops, whom the primate 
ſhould promote to their reſpective ſees and 
conſecrate 8 to the canons. y | 
Wilfrid preſented his petition to po - 
tho, in a eas of 1 böten biſko5s, 8 
thirty-ſeven preſpyters, wherein, after ſome. 
compliments to the ſee of Rome, he ſet forth, 
that in a ſynodical meeting held by Theo- 
dore, wherein other prelates concurred witk 
+ Dr. Smith ſays, that there were more than 30 bi- 
ſhops and pretbyters, «of Te 
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him, his biſhopric, which he had held for ten 
years, without being accuſed of any crime, 
was invaded in 1 a violent manner, and not 
one, but three other biſhops placed in the 
ſame ſee, though their preferment was incon- 
ſiſtent wich the canons. That notwithſtand- 
ing this ill treatment, he had not behaved ſedi- 
tiouſly or tumukuoully in oppoſing their pro- 
ceedings, but had made his proteſt againſt them, 
and appealed to the apoſtolical ſee, whoſe 
ſentence he was determined to obey, whether 
it ſhould confirm his depoſition, though he 
was conſcious of no crime that deferved that 
puniſhment ; or it ſhould order him to be re- 
ſtared to his dioceſe, in which caſe he ſhould in- 
G& upon the expulſion of the preſent intruders 
or af it ſhould be thought expedient to increaſe 
the number of biſhops, he hoped that the coun- 
cil would order them to be ſuch as he might 
live with in peace and unity, and that the 
biſhop might takę them from ſuch of the cler- 
07/95 might be agreed upon in a full n 
for that purpoſe. 

The — Mg pleaſed * this prece- 
Jen of an appeal to Rome, and willing to 
encourage this practice in others, decreed, 
with a ew in favour of Gregory's conftituti- 
on and their late Synod, © That Wilfrid 
ſhould be reſtored to — foe which he held be-. 
fore ; that ſuch coadjutors as he ſhould chooſe 


ſhould. 


+ The wars of the arg are, ce wg 
invadeze.“ ; 


* 
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ſhould be ordained by the archbiſhop, with 
the conſent of a Synod ; and that thoſe who 
had been made biſhops in his abſence ſhould 
be expelled ; declaring, at the ſame time, 
that every perſon who Would oppoſe theſe or- 
ders ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment; if in holy 
orders, to be degraded; but if laymen, or 
kings, to be excommunicated.” | 
Wilfrid, having thus carried his point, ſtay · 
ed at Rome till-the Eafter following, when 
another Synod was held by Agatho, againſt 
the + Mon;thelites, in which Wilfri ſubſcribed 
to the council, and gave an account of the 
faith of the Engliſh churches in that point. 
On his diſmiſſion, he returned home with a 
copy of the ſentence, under the hands and 
ſeals-of the members of the ſynod, and, land- 
ing in the Northumbrian territories, delivered 
it to king Egfrid, who called a council of his 
clergy and nobility to conſider the contents. 
hen the bull was read, a general diſa- 
tisfaRtion a in the aſſembly, ſome 
indeed went ſo far as to ſay it was a forge- 
ry ; others, that it was obtained by bribery. 
Ine king and the archbiſhop incenſed 
; 7 | againſt 


F This ſe@ was ſo called becanſe they admitted but 
will in our bleſſed Saviour. Their doctrine was firſt 
2 about the year 620, by Theodore, biſhop of 
haran; the Emperour Heraclius was an adherent to it. 
ut it was condemned in the ſynod above mentioned, 
ſtiled the third council of Conſtantinople, in the year 6$0, 


the authgr and favourers of it being anathemariſe 


, eats. moon on a ua; 
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ainſt Wilfrid“ for applying to a foreign ju- 


ria 


dition, and looking on it as an inſult to the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical government of the na- 
tion, ordered him to. be taken into cuſtody, 
and to be impriſoned for nine months, 
The po an ſent over John the precentor 
of St. Pitt” 8, together with + Biſcop the ab- 
bot and founder of the monaſtery of Wyre- 
mouth, to enquire whether the church of Eng- 
land was free from the errour af the Monothe- 
187 mentioned above. 

Vor. IV 3 As 


* Eddius repreſents this gep w have been taken at the 
inſtigation of & queen Emenburga, who is reported likewiſe 


to have robbed the prelate of a bag of relicks. Thoſe - 


who have been any 'ways converſant in the writings of 
22 bigots may eaſily gueſs at the conſequence of ſuch 
n action of the queen's. By the hiſtorians of thoſe days, 
ſhe is repreſented as being haunted by an evil Spirit, as 
long as the relicks remained in her poſſeſſion ; and it is 
[ion hor ſurprizing that Dr. Smith, who appears to be 
rejudiced in favour of Wilfrid ſhoujd ſeem to give credit 

to uch a filly ſtory. 

+ Biſcop had been to Rome to get a bull in confirma- 
tion of the privileges granted by Egfrid to his abbey. He 
viſited the holy ſee no leſs than 4 from whence 
he brought * and relicks for his monaſtery. He is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt perſon that inttoduced gl 
zing, if not glaſs-makinginto this iſſand. Malmefb 1 5 
us that *artem vitrarium primus ad ſuas partes attult: an 
Bede „ vitri factores, artifices videlicet Britanniis eatenus 
incognitas, ad cancellandas Eccleſiæ &c. feneſtras. Bede, 
who was his ſcholar, has given us a very minute account 
of his indefatigable induſtry, and his eminent virtues, ip 
Yis hiſtory of the abbots of Wreath 
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Ass ſoon as the precentor arrived, Theo- 
dore convened a ſynod at Hatfield in Hert- 
fordſhire. This aſſembly, which conſiſted 
entirely of the clergy, agreed unanimouſly 
to receive the firſt tive councils, which in- 
culcate the doctrine of the Trinity, and, 
after having ſigned a confeſſion of their faith 
in the legate's preſence, - delivered it unto 
him, for the fſatisfattion of the pope. Not- 
withſtanding what had paſſed at Rome, the 
ſynod was hkewiſe willing to give a ſingu- 
lar mark of their independency, and, be- 
fore their diſſolution, proceeded to confirm 
the ninth canon of the council of Redford, 
in which the augmentation of the number 
of biſhopricks 1s particularly provided for. 
In conſequence of this ordinance, the 
Mercian dioceſe, out of which Hereford 
had already been taken, was ftill farther 
ſubdivided, ſo as to compoſe five ſees. Sex- 
wulf, who had enjoyed the whole ſee of 
Mercia, ſtill retained Litchfield, the beſt 
endowed, and largeſt of the five; Ethelwin 
was placed in ', 5 44%. Ba Cuthwin in Lie- 
ceſter, and Boſel in Worceſter; Hereford 
was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of Putta, whom 
we have already mentioned, and Dorcheſ- 
ter was governed by a prelate not inferiour 

to any that have been mentioned. 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting, Wil- 
frid was cloſely confined in his priſon, where, 
according to Eddius, he continued with an 
| ' inflexible 
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inflexible refolution to maintain the authen- 
ticity of the pope's bull, though tempted 
with the proſpect of being reftored to part 
of his ſee, and the promiſe of further fa- 
vours, if he would but diſown it. Near a 
year had paſſed in this manner, when an 
unforeſeen accident procured him his en- 
largement. xF 

The king and queen coming to the mo- 
naſtery of Coldingham, where Abbe, that 


prince's aunt, was abbeſs, ſhe embraced this 


opportunity, to follicit for the prelate's li- 
berty; pretending that a diſorder, which 
the queen then laboured under, was entire- 
ly owing to the ſeverity ſhowed to Wilfrid. 
Egfrid, though a religious prince, and 
applied to by a perſon whom he could ſcarce 
deny, was reſolved ſtill to maintain his roy- 
al authority from any encroachments, and 
even in his compliance with Abbe's requeſt, 
provided for the ſupport of his dignity, and 
the ſatis faction of his reſentment. He con- 
ſented to Wilfrid's enlargement only on con- 


dition that be quitted the Northumbrian 


territories. Theſe were hard conditions 
for one of Wilfrid's ambition to ſubmit to, 
but as he had no other expedient, he choſe 


rather to owe his enlargement to his com- 


pliance, than to prolong his canfinement by 
is obſtinao p. 

Thus baniſhed from his fee, and obliged 

to abandon his native country, Wilfrid, 


12 | went 
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went with a few companions into Mercia; 
where he was entertained by Beorthwald, a 
nephew of 'king Ethelred, who hearing of 
his arrival went to meet him, and having 
been informed of his troubles from his own 
mouth, he begged him, with the preateſt 
earneſtneſs, to ſettle in his country, and aſ- 
ſigned him lands for the ſubſiſtance of the 
clergy who accompanied him in his exile. 
Scarce had Wilfrid begun to build a ſmall 
monaſtery, for the accommodation of his 
friends, when Ethelred, who had married 
Oſtrytha, Egfrid's ſiſter, ſent poſitive or- 
ders to Beorthwald not to let him ſtay a ſin- 
gle day longer in his dominions. Obli | 
to yield to the hatred of this prince, Wil- 

frid left his attendants behind him in charge 
of the little monaſtery, he had begun to 
eret, and retired into the dominions of 
Kentwin, king of the Weſt-Saxons; but 
this prince having married a ſiſter of Ermen- 
burga, Egfrid's wife, he was obliged to 


remove once more to avoid her reſentment. 


The Eaſt Saxons and Angles, being at 
this time tributary to the Mercians, or un- 
der their influence, the fugitive prelate had 
no chriſtian ſtate in the iſland to retreat 
to for an aſylum from his enemies. 

In this diftreſs he had recourſe to a place 


whoſe mountainous ſituation ſecured it from 
an invaſion, but the inhabitants, being no 
leſs ſavage than the face of their — ; 

e 
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ſeemed to run a greater hazard from them, 
from the perſons he was endeavouring 

to eſcape, Suſſex was the em he 
choſe for his aſylum, the inhabutants of 
which were ſtill, pagans, but their monarch, 
Ethelwalch, bad lately been converted. 
The humane king had no ſooner heard the 
recital of his diſtreſs but he ſympathized 
with him in his ſufferings, and aſſured him 
that neither the power of , riches, nor the 
menaces of an angry monarch ſhould 
be able to prevail on him to withdraw his 
protection, nor to ſurrender him up to his 
enemies. . 4 
This country having ſcarce had any 
rain for three years before his arrival, was 
at that time grievouſly oppreſſed by famine, 
ſeveral of the people, to avoid the excru- 
ciating pains of a lingering death, had made 
away with themſelyes, and their example was 
ſo much approved of by the ſurviving inha- 
bitants,. that the nation was upon the point 
of being deſolated. Wilfrid, at this criſis, 
inſtructed this miſerable people in the art 
of fiſhing, which bringing them a preſent 
relief,. they honoured him as a father and a 
ſaviour, imbibed his dictates with the great- 
eſt avidity, and profeſſed chriſtianity with fo 
much readineſs that, in a ſhort time, .moſt 
of the nobilit , and many thouſands of the 
eee eee e ee 
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common people were converted. The king . 
ſeconding his endeavours, granted him a large 
tract of la about Selſey for the mainte- 
nance of a oy of clergy to aſſiſt him in his 


pious work. Cedwalla, whom he had ſerv- 
ed in his diftreſs, in this retreat, being en- 
abled by his advice to recover his crown, 
rewarded him amply, when ſettled in the 


throne of the Weſt Saxons, by ranting. him 


a fourth part of the Iſle of Wight, which he 
had reduced. This grant enabled Wilfrid 
to extend the chriſtian religion into another 
country, which had not yet received 1ts 
light; and the king ſtill countenancing his 
endeavours, in ſome manner contributed to 
the total converſion of his nation. | 
Wilfrid's ſuccefs in propagating the goſ- 
pel among the South-Saxons, had a great 
effect upon the diſpoſition of Theodore, 
and made him willing to overlook the for- 
mer conduct of a perſon, whom he had al- 
ways treated with great lenity, and whom 
providence itſelf had ſo remarkably fa- 
voured in his miniſtry. __ | | 
During Wilfrid's abode in this hoſpitable _ 
retreat, which continued no leſs than five 
years, there happened ſeveral revolutions in 


the church, that paved the way for his re- 


call and his enjoy ment of his favourite ſee 
of Hexham. When Theodore had found 
him irreclaimable to all his remonſtrances, 
he thought himfelf obliged to ordain * bi- 
| op 
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Mop for Landisfarne, which ſee Wilfrid at 
that time enjoyed; Bata, who had long 


beenſuperiour of the monaſtery in that place, 

and was deſirous of being tranſlated thither, 
was placed in this ſee, and Tunbert ſucceed 
ed him in that of Hexhati. ' | 


In the ſynod held at ford on the 
Alne, Tunbert, being depoſed, for ſome 
unknown crime, , St. Cuthbert was, by the 
R | unanimous 


mii N 

+ This catogized prelate, was at firſt a monk in the 
monaſtery of Mailroſs, of which he became prior on the 
death of Boifil. During his reſidence in this place, he 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies with indefatigable aſſiduky, 
and diſcharged the functions of a preacher with a primi - 
tive and apoſtolical ardour, At that time thete were few 
or. no ctintches. erected, and preaching was practiſed by 
particular perſons, ho travelled into different parts for 

at purpoſe.” ” As ſoon as the preacher's arrival in any 
town. was known, the inhabitants would immediately 
flock round him, and with incredible ardour imbibe his 
doctrine. The objects of Cuthbert's miniſtry, were not 
the wealthy and the rich, but the captive, the poot, and 
the Aiftreſiha, Poverty always pleaded effectually with 
this pious itinerant, who being of a_r6baſt conftirution, 
extended His miniſtry to places whoſe fituation' Was 
enough to intimidate, and affect with horrout, The 
auſterities he practiſed in this cloiſter were very great. 
His devotion was exemplaty, his behaviour was modeſt, 
Nis compaſſion remarkable, his temperance eminent, . N 
lis chntempt of ſplendour ſuch as indicated a mind truly 
great. His tenaciouſneſs of diſcipline was ſuch, as ren- 
gered-his manaſtery famous, and induced Eata, his ab- 
bot, N remove bim te as ef Landifarne, When ele. 
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upanimous conſent: of all the biſhops then 
reſent, choſen as a perſon fit to ſucceed 
ham 115 his enn ee, who. Was 
C137, At 
—_ to a the witre, lad his will he aided d that 
cred function in 4 manner that deſcryes both rte 15 
admiratton. The flock committed tô his charge, were 
fed With the greateſt care and aſſiduity, yet what eontri- 
buted mote to their erudition than any thing elſe, was, 
that his life enforced all his precepts, He v as always a 
protector of the diſtreſſed and a patron of the poor. The 
afflicted always found him a comforter, while the inſo- 
257 and proud experienced him no leſs powerful in de- 


ö 7 reſſing their arrogance, and in ſubduing their Molence. 


His abſtinence in this elevated ſtation was not leſs than. 
in his more retired life, but what rendered him more 
worthy of his dignity were, his boundleſs charity, which 
was exerciſed towards every object of compaſſion, and his 


inviolable regard for virtue, Which adorned him more 


than the enfigns of his function. The manner in 
38 his death ig recorded ſhows ** to have been no 

ſs, exemplary for his patience than his piety but the 
1 Wehe to h FS 4 Bede ſavour too much of the 
gothic taſte of the times, which uſed t6 over load even 


their buildings with ornaments, and to bury what was. 
uly great under a variety of pretty fancies. The relicks 


72 ſaint were in ſo much eſteem in the twelfth cen- 


„ As, at Fr from a manuſcript in the regiſtry 1 Dur- 


that William, biſhop. of that dioceſe, in 
any gfanted*an' indulgence, whereby every one wh . 


ar Was erected t6 him in conjunction with Wuſ- 
ite Bede, whoſe life and writings likewiſe deſefve out 
tice, though they ſhould not be deemed ſufficient 


d'this ſaint's tomb were to be excuſed forty days of his 
ance on that account. Theſe holy remains were af-. 
erwards removed to the cathedral of Durham, where an 
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{t that time retired from the world; and 
lived in the iſle of Farne the life of an her- 
mit, would willingly have excuſed. himſelf 
from the care of ſo public a ſtation, had not 
the king went in perſon with biſhop 'Trum- 
wine, and prevailed upon him with prayers, 
and tears, to comply with the choice of the 
ſynod. Vet as this venerable prelate ſhow- 
ed a particular fondneſs for the ſee of Lan- 
disfarne; Eata, under whom he had been 
educated, quitted it to him; and returned 
to his former ſee of Hexham. 

At this period the clergy, who had fol- 
lowed Wilfrid in his exile, and were his 
companions in his diſgrace, began to grow 
weary of living in a ſtrange country, and 
longed to return home. The proviſion which 
was made for them at Selſey, in the Iſle of 
Wight, was far from ſatisfying their de- 
ſires; their very fituation gave them cauſe 
for diſcontent. 'Fhe ravages which Ced- 
walla was continually mb: Sel before their 

s, were highly ſhocking to men of their 
character, and their whole ſtudy was to find 
out ſome expedient to extricate themſelves 
from the difficulties with which they were 
ſurrounded. Wa LR * 

Egfrid, the irreconcileable enemy of Wil- 
frid was now dead, and a great obſtacle 
removed, by that means, towards their ma- 
king their peace with Theodore, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Wilfrid * to 

ave 
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have made uſe ofthe mediation of Earconwald 


| biſhop of London for this purpoſe. . Though 


it muſt be confeſſed that Eddius, who. leems 
too officious in applauding Wilfrid, and in 
blackening the character of Theodore, repre- 
ſents the primate as being touched with re- 
morle for his treatment of Wilfrid, and as 


- ſending to him, in order to make a confeſſion 


of his injuſtice, and to beg him to be reconci2 
led. Be that as it will; Theodore was ſo 
eafed with the ſubmiſſion of a prelate, whoſe 
ate ſervices had. ſhewn him to be a perſon of 
t abilities, and had made ſome atone- 
ment-for his former contumacy, that he was 
ealily reconciled ; and with a generoſity ſui- 
table to his dignity employed-his intereſt with 
Ethelred, king of Mercia, to get him reſtored 
to the monaſteries, that were formerly given 
him in that prince's dominions.  - 

Aldfrid, who ſucceed Egfrid in the king- 
dom of Northumbria was applied to by letter 
on the ſame occaſion, but ſeemed to take no 
notice of it till upwards of a ycar afterward. . 

Wilfrid at, has firſt return to Northumber- 
land, was truſted with the adminiſtration" of 
the ſee of Landisfarne, which was then vacant 
by St. Cuthbert's reſignation, who went that 
=_ to die at Farne iſland. He continued in 

s office about a year, at the expiration ' of 
which Eadbert being appointed to ſucceed 
238 he * it in kis favour. | | 
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Inthe ſecond year after Aldfrid had aſcended 
the throne, he conſented to reſtore Wilfrid; 
having demurred for ſome time from an appre- 
henſion of his haughty and turbulent diſpo- 
ſition. 4 
+ St. John of Beverly being likewiſe at this 
juncture tranſlated to the fee of York, Wilfrid 
was again put in poſſeſſion of that of Hexham, 
During the life of Theodore, Wilfrid paſſed 
his days in his ſee without any diſturbance or 
diſcontent, but when that primate died 'his 
troubles revived. | | 
Whether Wilfrid thought” himſelf freed 
from his engagements with the archbiſhop, 
at his death, or imagined that he ſhould be 
able to gain his point, when fo powerſul an 
obſtacle was removed out of the way, he grew | 
very troubleſome, oppoſed the canons and 
conſtitutions made in his primacy, and inſiſted 
on his being reſtored to the 4 monaſtery of 
Rippon. n 
Wil- 


A. 9.666. + A. D. 637. 

I This monaſtery was founded by Eata, under whom St. 
Cuthbert was ſometime prior, tillremoved to Landisfarne , 
and was at firſt filed with ſcotch monks. . But they be- 
ing turned out for non- confirmity to the romiſh cuſtoms 
by Alchfrid, it was given to Wilfrid, who, entarged it with 
ſeveral” grants from the crown, erected a magnificent 
ehurch and got a confirmation of its privileges from the 
Pope, While he was proſecuting his appeal at Rome, it 
was given to Eadhed by king Egfrid, upon his being 
ven from his biſhopric of Sidnaceſter A, D. 679. 
hether it was reſtorad to Fata, on the dee of E.adhed, 
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Wilfrid had ſo much intereſt with the nobi- 
lity and clergy, by means of his preſents, 
which he diſtributed with a laviſh hand, that 
he created king Aldfrid no little uneaſineſs. 
No other expedient could be thought of to 
keep hjm quiet, hut by forcing him to ſub- 
ſcribe to the canons and conſtitutions made 
during the primacy of Theodore. As ſome of 
theſe . be inconſiſtent with his claims, 
he excepted to them particularly, and offered 
at the ſame time to ſubſcribe to ſuch as he 
liked. A ſubſcription to them all being inſiſ- 
ted on, he choſe rather ta ſubmit to exile ; 
and being baniſhed by Aldfrid, * retired to 
Ethelred * of the middle Angles, Sexulf, 
pilkop of this dioceſe being dead, the king gave 
im the adminiſtration of the ſee of Leiceſter. 
The ſee of Canterbury being likewiſe vacant, 
| byEthelred's orders, he ordained Oftfor biſhop 
al Worceſter, and two years after Suidbert bi- 
ſhop of Frieſland. The particulars of Wil- 
Fid's tranſactions during his reſidence in Mer- 
ia have not yet come to our knowledge; that 
ks continued obſtinate in his diſobedience is 
what we need not doubt, but the cauſes of his 
obſtinacy were various. His intereſt at the 


court of Rome was the chief, his being cer- 


fain of a ſupport from thence encouraged this 


is uncertain z but St. John of Beverly, who ſucceeded him 
| the ſee of Hexham, was undoubtedly poſſeſſed of it, 
en biſhop of York, and ſeems, from making it 
-pſval refidence, to have gotten it annexed to the ſe. 
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ꝓerverſity, and kept his inſolence alive. 


Archdeacon Boniface, who had been his tu- 


tour, was chief miniſter to Agatho and the 
ſucceeding popes; Siſinius, another of his 
friends, was likewiſe in ſuch eſteem at Rome, 
that he was afterwards promoted to the pa- 
pacy. Sergius filled the papal chair, and, 
at the inſtance of ſuch powerful advocates, 
eaſily granted letters enforcing Agatho's 
decree, and ordering that Wilfrid ſhould be 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his claims. 
The letters, which were eſteemed at Rome, 
as a noble effort of papal power, loſt all 
their virtue as ſoon as they paſſed the water; 
the king, the nobility, and. the biſhops re- 
jected them with a general indignation ; the 
two firſt being determined to maintain the 
rights and prerogative of the crown, which 
ſeemed to be threatened by, this interpoſition 
-of a foreign power; and the hiſhops being 
as ſteady in afterting the liberties and inde- 
pendance of the Engliſh churches. 

In this mutual altercation no leſs than 
twelve years elapſed, during which ſpace 


St. John of Beverly, der of York, had 


the adminiſtration of the ſee of Hexham, 
and Wilfrid that of Leiceſter. During a 
diſpute of this kind the country could not 
be free from diſtraction; Aldfred was con- 
cerned for the peace of his realm, the bi- 
Mops were alarmed on account of their ec+ 
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' clefiaſtical diſcipline, which they ſaw openly 
inſulted, and in danger of being entirely 
ſubyerted ; Wilfrid was not leſs apprehen- 
five on account of his claims, and the ſen- 
fible part of the laity could not but grieve 
to ſee the church thus torn into factions, 
and all ſight of the good of the people loſt 
in the duſt of debate; all parties could not 
but wiſh to have the affair terminated, be- 
cauſe all parties thought the truth was on 
their ſide. 2 
It was reſolved therefore to call a council 
of all the biſhops in ＋ 1 in order to 
bring this diſpute to an iffue ; and the place 
appointed for this purpoſe, was the plain of 
eſterfield in the north-riding of York- 
ſhire, where tents were pitched for holding 


their aſſembly. Berctwald, the archbiſhop, ' 


came in perſon to preſide at this convoca- 
tion, ſeveral abbots likewiſe attended, and 
the king was preſent with his council. 
When they met, it was thought neceſſa- 
ry to have Wilfrid before them, and a bi- 
ſhop was deputed to fetch him to the ſy- 
= As pope Sergius, who had eſpouſed his 


arrel, was now dead, it was imagined 


that he might have been better diſpoſed to- 
wards an accommodation; but Wilfrid knew 
the court of Rome too well to doubt of his 
being ſupported in any meaſures he ſhould 
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make uſe of to bring the church of England | 
under ſubjection in her tyranny. 

When he came before the council, he a 

eared not with the air of a criminal who 
Fad broken the canons, or a ſubje& that 
was under their juriſdiction, but with that 
of a ſuperiour, who contemned their autho- 
rity, braved their reſentment, and arraigned 
their conduct, When urged to ſubſcribe to 
the canons made in the late archbiſhop's 
time, he aſked them, how they dared to 
oppoſe the FRE power for twenty years to- 
gether, and to prefer the decrees of Theo- 
dore to thoſe of Agatho, Benedict, and 
Sergius?” As he excepted to Agatho's 
decrees, becauſe made while they were not 
on good terms together, 1t was propoſed to 
him to ſubmit his caſe to Berctwald's arbi- 
tration, and to engage under his hand to. 
conform to his award without the leaſt ſub- 
terfuge or equivocation ; but this he refuſed 
to do, unleſs. he knew firſt of all what his 
award was, or, in the ſecond place, was ſure 
that it was conſiſtent with that of the apoſ- 
tolical ſee. The king and the archbiſhop 
Highly incenſed at his obſtinacy in refuſing 
to ſubmit to any ſentence, that did not co- 
incide with his demands, and the council, 
ſeeing there were no hopes of reclaiming 
him, were inclined to deprive him, at once, 
of all his abbeys and poſſeſſions, not only in 
Mercia, but in Northumberland likewiſe. 
K 2 | Some 
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Some of them thinking it too ſevere to turm 
him out of all, without leaving him a place 
to dwell in, it was propoſed to reſtore him 
to the monaſtery of Ripon, on condition: 
that he would oblige himſelf, by an inftru- 
ment under his own hand, to live there 
quietly, never to ftir out of its precincts 
without the king's leave, nor exerciſe any 
part of his epiſcopal office. 

When theſe terms were propoſed to Wil- 
frid for his aſſent, he rejected them with 
great diſdain, and bragging aloud of his in- 
tegrity and conduct for forty years paſt, he 
enlarged upon the ſervices he had done in, 
extirpating the Scotch clergy, in introduc- 
ing the benedictine rule into monaſteries, 
in eſtabliſhing the Roman Eaſter, tonſure, . 
the alternate ſinging of reſponſes in choirs, 
and other rites; concluding with a chal- 
lenge to thoſe, who preſumed to depoſe 
him, to appear at the Roman tribunal, and 
ſee what hat conſiſtory would think of his 
degradation. The king and the archbiſhop, 
being highly incenſed at? the. inſolence of 
his behaviour, could not help telling him, 
that if he were guilty of no other crime, 


that of appealing to a foreign tribunal, was. 
ſufficient: 


Carte imagines that St. John of Beverley was one of 
this number, becauſe he was moſt concerned in the pro- 
poſal, as being then in poſſeſſion of Rippon, and was ai 
perſon who had not the leaft tincture of avarice, Carte, 
b. iii. vol. 1. 
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tufficient to render him culpable in the high- 
eſt degree. To this the 9765 added, that 
if the archbiſhop would warrant the pro- 
ceeding, he would immediately order part 
of his army to ſeize on Wilfrid's perſon, 
and force him to ſubmit to their authority, 
whether he would or no, This propoſal 
would, in all probability, have been put in 
force, had not the biſhops 5 and 
reminded his majeſty, that they were bound 
in honour to protect him from any violent 
meaſures, having promiſed him a ſafe con- 
duct before he would conſent to attend the 
convocation. | | 

The ſynod being diſſolved, Wilfrid went 
immediately to king Ethelred, whom he ac- 
quainted with every ſtep. that had been taken 
again him, and ſo wrought on the afec- 
tions of that monarch, by Ris repreſentation. 


of his caſe, that he heartily commiſerated 


his condition, and gave him ſtrong aſſurances 
that he would protect and preſerve ſuch of 
his monaſteries that were in his dominions, 


without the leaſt alteration, till he heard # 


from him. ; 
The conſolation which Wilfrid received 
from this pious king, was far from being, 
ſufficient to counterballance the diſtreſſes to 
which both he and his adherents were ex- 
poſed in Northumberland. They were 
treated as excommunicated perſons and out- 
laws, whoever -harboured or entertained 
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them were ' avoided by all their acquain- 
tance ; no one durſt be preſent at their mi- 
niſtration in any branch of public worſhip; 
nay, the very veſſels they made uſe of, were 
looked upon as profaned, and purified be- 
fore any. other perſon would make uſe of 
them. This popular odium was carried to. 
ſo 2 a height, even in Mercia, where 
Wilfrid was moſt carreſſed, that Hedda, 
V of Litchfield, took upon him the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſee of Leiceſter, and 
Wilfrid was forced to quit the country and 
haſten his departure for Rome. 

* VI. was now pope, and not a little 
influenced by the maxims of that court to- 
juſtify the conduct of his predeceſſors, and 
to confirm their decrees, When Wilfrick 
arrived before him, he laid aſide that ar- 
rogance with which he had inſulted Ald- 
frid and the archbiſhop, at Neſterfield ;._ 
and appeared with an air of the moſt ab- 
ject ſervility, and moſt deſpicable meanneſs. 
'The petition he ſeated ran in the moſt”. 
„ 596 terms with reſpect to his ſubmiſſion. 
to the pope's arbitration, but was at the ſame 
time filled with virulent complaints againſt 
the conduct of the king and the archbiſhop. - 
That prelate having Fac over deputies to 
Rome to vindicate his conduct, the pope 
appointed a day for hearing both parties. 
It was in vain to charge Wilfrid with con- 
tumacy 1n refuſing to ſubmit to his metro- 

| politan's 
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litan's orders, it was in vain to urge his 
being guilty of inſolence in calling the king's 
authority in queſtion, it was in vain to al- 
lege that he had been guilty of an inſult on 
the britiſh ſynod ; the precedents of former 
popes were made the rule of the conſiſtory's 
deciſion, and Wilfrid was acquitted, After 
ſome ſtay at Rome, which he employed in 
collecting relicks, he was ſent back with 
the pope*s letters to-Ethelred and Aldfrid, 
notifying his acquitment, and requiring his 
reſtoration. 7 n 
Ethelred, who was retired to the monaſ- 
tery of Bardney, when he returned, receiv- 
ed the letters with the ſervility of a monk, 


embraced Wilfrid with tears of joy, and re- 


commended his intereſt to the care of Ken- 
red his ſucceſſor. | 
Aldfrid, who was the wiſeſt and moſt 


learned prince of his time, was to be mana- 


ged with greater delicacy, and required the 
gronees indications of ſubmiſſion and re- 


pet. On this account, Wilfrid would not 


appear in his preſence, before he had ob- 
tained leave, and ſent Baldwin. and Alfrid, 
two of the moſt venerable of his clergy. 
When they made their appearance, the king 
received them with all the reſpect due to 
their. character, and deſired them to come 
again at aday appointed, to receive his an- 
ſwer to their meſſage: In the mean time, 
he conſulted with his council, what was 


proper 


is 
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proper for him to do in the preſent affair; 
and, by their advice, told Wilfrid's depu- 
des, on their return, That he was ready 
to do them any ſervice in his power, from 
the reſpect he had for their perſons and cha- 
racter; but begged they would not give 
him any further trouble on Wilfrid's ac- 
count. He added, that he was reſolved to 
maintain the determinations of his predeceſ- 
ſors, the archbiſhops, the council, and all 
the biſhops in Britain, with the utmoſt ri- 
gour, and that he was determined never to 
change his reſolution, for the ſake of any 
pretended Apoſtolieal letter, or reſcript, 
as long as he lived.” 

This anſwer convinced Wilfrid that he 


had nothing to expect from Aldfrid ; but 


when his affairs ſeemed to be moſt deſperate, 
the death of this monarch, and the trou- 
bles occaſioned by it among the Northum- 
brians, offered him a favourable opportuni- 
ty for bringing on an accommodation, | 

Aldfrid's ſons being minors, the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown was diſputed, and, at laſt, 
ſeized on by Eadulf. Wilfrid quitting his 
exile, at this juncture made application to 
the uſurper, fondly imagining, that he 
would prove his friend: But the meſſengers 


found the prelate under a miſtake ; the an- 


{wer they received was harſh and perempto- 
ry; the monarch ſwearing, that if Wi 5180 
. A, D. 704. 
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did not * his dominions, within ſix days, 
he would put all his ſriends to death. Not 
tong after this application, Wilfrid's affairs: 
wor a new turn, by the depoſing of Eadulf, 
and the choice of Oſred, the eldeſt fon of 
Aldfrid, who was but eight years old, for 
king of Northumberland. 
In the firſt year of this prince's . reign: 
Ber&wald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ha- 
ne, been brought over, by ſome private 
reaſons, to eſpouſe Wilfrid's cauſe, ſum- . 
moned a council at a place on the eaſtern 
bank of the river Nidd in Yorkſhire. The 
young prince, the archbiſhop, Berecfrid. 
the prime miniſter, Wilfrid, and the Nor- 
thumbrian biſiops being aſſembled, the 
primate opened the meeting with a motion 
to have the pope's letters read, which being 
9 they were attended to by all preſent. 
at being written in Latin, which Berecfrid 
the prime miniſter and the reſt of the laity 
did not underſtand, they were, at his re- 
jueſt, explained by Berctwald, who at the 
me time enforced the pope's threats of * 
excommunication, and degradation, in caſe' 
of their non-compliance with his decrees, 
and their refuſal of coming to a reconcilia- 
tion with Wilfrid. \ 
The biſhops, not intimidated* by the 
thunder of the vatican, , oppoſed the pri- 
a mate's 


* The king or any of the laity were to be excommu- 
nicated.;. and the clergy to be degraded, 
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mate's motion with great warmth and reſo- 


lution, declaring, ** they did not ſee how it 
was poſſible for them to repeal the decrees 
that had been made by their predeceſſors, 
with the conſent of Theodore, who was con- 
Kituted their primate by the holy ſee ; eſpe- 
cially as they had been afterwards confirmed 
in the ſynod of Neſterfield, by Berctwald 
himſelf, all the biſhops of England, and 
king Aldfrid.” To invalidate the ftreſs 


that might be laid upon Aldfrid's determina- 


tion in this affair, Elfleda the abbeſs, who 
was then preſent, pretended that, in his laſt 


ſickneſs, he had changed his reſolution and 


had made a vow, that if ever he recovered, 


he would pay unlimitted obedience to all 


the decrees of the holy ſee reſpecting Wil. 
frid. Berecfrid, who ſeemed to have been 
gained over to Wilfrid's party, enforced 
what the abbeſs had 1 by perſuadin 


them to comply with the king's orders, an 


Aldfrid's dying intentions; adding, that he 
Kimſelf was under an obligation to do ſo, b 
a vow he had made, when hevas in diftrebs 
at Bamburg. The Aeg: unwilling to 
take any meaſures in an a 


quence, which might argue either raſhneſs 
or perverſity, retired apart, to conſult by 
themſelves ; Berecfrid and Elfleda going to 
them by turns, during their ſeceſs, at laſt 
brought them to compromiſe the affair 192 
* "7; 


air of ſuch conſe- 
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Wilfrid, and to conſent to his being re- 


ſtored to his ſee of Hexham, and the monaſ- 
tery of Ripon. 


After this famous ſtruggle for indepen- 


dancy, the Engliſh churches were gradually 
a | recon- 


A. D. 705, Carte's reflections on this conteſt, are 
worthy of being tranſcribed, and claim the notice of the 
proteſtant reader. © Such was the iſſue, ſays our au- 
thor, at the firſt attempt made to ſubject the Engliſh 
churches to the roman judicature, ſet en foot by a man 
of the greateſt parts, character, and popularity of any in 
the age wherein he lived; who employed them all in the 
moſt artful manner, to propagate the principles he had 
imbibed, and the prejudices he had contracted in his ro- 
man education; but in which he muſt have ſunk finally, 
had it, not been for ſome unforeſeen accidents, and the 
troubles, which an uncertain and diſputed ſucceſſion had 
raiſed among the Northumbrians, and which, diſpoſing 
= body to put an end to all other occaſions of em- 
broiling a nation, opened a way for the compromiſe that 
ſaved him and his followers from ruin. In the hiſtory 
thereof, we clearly ſee the ſenſe of the Engliſh churches, 
with regard to their own independany on any foreign ec- 
clefiaſtical power; the king's aſſerting their prerogative, 
the biſhops, in every part of the iſland, maintaining their 
juſt and unappealable authority in the adminiſtration of 
their dioceſes, and in the exerciſe of diſcipline throughout 
the nation; and all the ſaints, as well as all learned men 


of the country, adhering to them in ſupport of their liber- 


ties againſt the encroachments of the papal power. This 
muſt appear- not a little extraordinary, conſidering the 


pains that had been taken, for many years, to inculcate, 


into people the extravagant notions of ſome ſupereminent 
authority veſted in St, Peter, different from what was 
common to the reſt of the apoſtles, and to have deſcend- 
ed thoſe who claimed to be his ſucceſſors. 
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reconciled to the romiſh cuſtoms ; the cere- 


- monies of religion took place of its indiſpen- 


ſable duties, Kings left their thrones to rot 
in a monaſtery abroad, or at leaſt to ſleep out 


their hives in a cloiſter at home. 


The Roman Eaſter and tonſure' now 
began to ſpread among the Pitts, and was 
embraced particularly by Naiton their king. 
Convinced of the rectitude of His e 
and willing to bring over his ſubjects to eſ- 
pouſe the ſame r the pious mo- 
narch wrote to Ceolfrid, abbot of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Peter and St. Paul at Wye- 
mouth, for inſtructions for that purpoſe. 
The abbot, who was a perſon of great 
learning, and as great zeal, returned him a 
very prolix aniwer, wherein he obliged 
him with rules for the finding ont Faffer, 
and furniſhed him with arguments in be- 
half of the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. A reply 


of this kind was eſteemed by the monarch 


as an inexpreſſible favour, and when read 
to his ſubjects had ſo great an effect, that 
it wrought an univerſal converſion. 

+ The obſervation of the romiſh Eafter 
and tonſure, got ground a few years after 
even in the illand of Hi, by the miniſtra- 
tion of Egbert, who came to them from 
Ireland, and reſided with them to the day 
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The weakneſs of the Engliſh in going to 
Rome on pilgrimage, or in immuring them- 
{elves in doiffers at home, was now arrived 
at ſuch a height, that the nation was threat- 
ened with inevitable ruin. The ſtate was 
abandoned by its ableſt protectors, the ar- 
my was neglected, and BOONE ſeemed ca- 

ble to ſtop the impending calamity of the 
om. At this time, Ina left his throne 
for a monaſtery, and was the firſt perſon 
who introduced the tax of Romeſcot, or 
Petex-pence, into this iſland. 

The gradual decay of true religion, from 
hence to the time of Ceolulf, might be 

inted out with the moſt minute exactneſs, 
if this part of our hiſtory had not already 
exceeded its due bounds, and run the dan- 
ger of raiting the diſguſt, of ſuch, Whg 
think that ecclefiaſtic affairs are either be- 


their cognizance. 

In general we may aſſert, that the due 
obſervation of Eaſter, and other ceremoni- 
ous rites of the church, engroſſed the minds 
of the people entirely. Ihe principles of 
natural religion, morality, and the more 
neceſſary precepts of chriſtianity, were either 
forgot, or neglected. The tacraments were 
teldom adminiſtered ; ſome places were, for 
want of inſtructors, and churches to aſſem- 
ble in daily running back to their former 
ignorance and idolatry. 20 he inferior clex- 
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gy were ſo depraved, that they ſtood in 
need of a reform; and the monaſteries 
themſelves, which were inſtituted as ſemi- 
naries of learning and auſterity, loſt fight of 
their inſtitution ſo far, that they ſeemed to 
be places dedicated to luxury, and appro- 
priated to ſloth. The great men made uſe 
of the weakneſs of ſuperſtitious monarchs 
to obtain grants for theſe houſes, and, re- 
tiring themſelves within their walls, were 
exempt from all taxes and duties, by which 
the public revenues were in time ſo much 
diminiſhed, that the monarch was not able 
to reward a faithful ſervant, or to encourage 
a brave commander. At this period of 
general, and indolent ſuperſtition, © Bede 
thought it his duty to "ſpread the alarm, 
and in an epiſtle to Egbert, biſhop of Can- 
terbury, not only diribes the decline of 
religion, the depravity of the monks, and 
the abuſe of royal ſuperſtition ; but likewiſe 
oints out, the moſt effectual ways to reme- 
by and to correct them. | 3 
The meaſures he preſcribes to revive re- 
ligion among the laity are ſuch, as at once 
' convey to us an idea of his good ſenſe, and 
the low eſtate to which piety was at that 
time reduced, He thought it neceſſary, 
that the common people ſhould be taught * 

the creed and Lord's prayer in their native 
language, and that even the inhabitants of 
monaſteries ſhould be obliged to conform to- 
5 the 
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the fame preſcription. Egbert, who was 
a perſon of great piety and learning, no 
doubt, put this pious advice in practice, 
and endeavoured to reſtore practical piety, 
which began now to be buried in external 
ceremonies, and to looſe both its proper 
elleem, and vigour. Such were Bede's per- 
fuzftons, who in a ſhort * time after, 'chang- 
ed this life for a better. 
2 L 2 No- 


A. D. 732, It would be an unpardonable omiſſion 
to paſs over the life of this truly venerable perſon without 
| T bim to the acquaintance of the reader. At 

e age of ſeven yeats, this venerable perſon was brought 
to the monaſtery of St. Peter, built at the mouth of the 
river Wyre, where he was committed to the care of Bene- 
dict the abbot. . Under "this celebrated divine, and his 
ſucceſſor, Bede continued for twelve years, or more, and, 
ip his mature age, abundantly repaid the care they had 
taken in his education, by writing their lives and immor- 
tahzing their names. At the age of nineteen, he was 
ordained deacon, after which he proſecuted his ftudies 
with incredible ardour and ſucceſs. The whole circle of 
the ſciences was the object of his thoughts, and the acqui- 
tion of one branch of knou ſedge was made uſe of only 
as a ſtep and an incentive to greater improvements. His 
knoawledpge of latin and greek may eaſily be collected from 
the numerous works, he left behind him, works that are 
a treaſure of profound ſenſe, and a kind of reſervoir for 
all the hiſtorians that undertake the hiſtory of our church, 
or ſtate. His time was alternately divided between his 
books and his prayers, and the frequency with which he 
apphed himſelf to each would embarraſs the mind to de- 
termine, which he proſecuted moſt, or which he neglec- 
ted leaſt, Bouſſard, from conſidering this circumſtance, 


could 
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Nothing very remarkable occurs for ſomE 
years in the eccleſiaſtic hiſtory of this iſland # 
the 


could not help ſaying, * that if we reflected on the fre- 
quency of his devotions, we ſhould be apt to think, that 
he never applied himſelf to his ſtudies; though, on the 
ather hand, if we conſider the variety of his compoſitions, 
one would be induced from thence to imagine that he had 
no time for devotion. The maſters under which he 
ſtudied were men of ſuch note, that we need not wonder 
at his improvements; their very names reflect honour on 
Bede, at the ſame time as his works reflect. no leſs 
honour on their names. Trumbert, the diſciple of St. 


Chad, directed his ſtudies in divinity. John, the pre- 


centor of St, Peter's, was his maſter in muſic ; and it is 
not at all improbable, that he was indebted to Hadrian, 
Benedict, and the diſciples of Theodore archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, for his ſcill in the ſciences. Ceolfrid his abbot, 
who was charmed with his parts, and aſtoniſhed at his 
learning, would not be ſatisfied till he was ordained 
prieſt, in the thirteeth year of his age. The ardour 
which the abbot expreſſed on this account ſeemed to be 
the reſult of judgment and founded on a perſuaſion 


of Bede's merit. Nor was he deceived, The ſame thirſt 


after knowledge, which characterized Bede's life while a 
deacon, rendered him no leſs conſpicuous when a prieft.. 
Tho' his learning was great, his modeſty was greater: he 
was always more fand of the character of an humble, 
than that of a learned man: and ſeems to take a pleaſure 
in acknowledging his miſtakes, and in correcting his er · 
rcars. He had ſuch a veneration fer the fathers, that moſt of 
his works ſeem rather to be a revival of their ſentiments, 
than an expoſition of his own : And fo cautious was he 
of depriving them of any degree of reputation, that if any 
of his ſentiments bare the moſt diſtant reſemblance to any 
of theirs, he would gencrouſly tranſlate all the praiſe to 
them, which had been given to him by admizing _ 

"es 


* 
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e ſucceſſion of ance who have left no- 
ing but their * * them, is un- 
* worthy 
Ke: tho” Bede's modeſty was ſuch, it was always corrected 
doment, his veneration for no name was fo great, as to 
hs him knowingly to adopt an errour, to encourage a 
fault, or propagate a miftake, The noble freedom with which 
he wrote to archbiſhop Egbert, concerning the depravation 
of the times, the imperfection of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
the ſcandalous lives of the monks, and the frauds uſed to 
obtain grants for religious houſes, abundantly ſupports 
this afſertion. A man of ſuch talents as theſe, though 
immured in a cloiſter, could not live unknown to the 
world.” The reputation of Bede burſt through this nar- 
row inclofure, and extended itſelf even as far as Rome, 
Sergius, the reigning pope, convinced of his abilities, 
ſent for him to affiſt him in ſome important poiats, but 
his modeſty, his humility, his love of retirement, his 
love of his country were 5 great, that the pope's applica- 
tions were in vain, We ſecm, hitherto, to have given 
our teſtimony purely to the intellectual abilities of this 
illuſtrious perſon ; it is time we ſhould now endeavour to 
pe fome ſketch of his life, After he had entered into 
oly orders, his conduct anſwered in every particular 
with that ſanctity which was ſuitable to his character. 
"Thoſe whom he was ſet over had indeed an advantage, 
which few other monaſteries could at that time boaſt of, 
his example not only illuſtrated his precepts, but by ew. 
ing them to be ay furry rendered them likewiſe ami - 
able, He loſt no opportunity of conimunicating thoſe 
ſtores of knowledge he had collected by indefatigable la- 
bour, but ſeemed in all his inſtructions to aim at render- 
ing his diſciples good, rather than learned, The readi- 
reſt he ſhowed in communicating his diſcoveries ſecured 
him the acquaintance of all the learned men in the king- 
dom ; who ſeemed to rival each other in rendering them - 
telves of ſeryice to him 1 in the literary AE OS he was 
en- 
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worthy of a place in this work, Which 
claims the title of a hiſtory, not of a muſter” 
roll. Yet it will not be thought unreaſon- 
able to mention one particular relating to- 
Egbert, biſhop of York, who ſucceeded 
Wilfrid junior, in that ſee, and. was has | 
5 | 


_ a a. a Cond is. @& anc 


ehgaged in, It was owing to this amiable emulation, 
that his eccleſiaſt cal hiſtory has Nil] maintained its fame, 
and is ſtill looked on as a noble portrait of the character 
of his times, and of the tate of the kingdom and Reli- 
gion, for ages long betore his exiſtence, As he lived ad- 
mired, ſo he died reſpected, and, in his laſt moments, 
gave ſuch ſigns of humble penitence, warm-z*al, and 
chriſtian reſignation, as muſt render his name dear to 
every one, who look on the piety of tliis predeceſſor, as 
worthy of their regard. In the laſt agonies, the follow-. 
ing Saxon hymn was the ſubject of his rheditations. | 
% Fortham Neodfere nenig wyr theth, thances ſnattra 
« thonne him thearf ſy to gehiggene er his oonen gange, 
het his gaſto godes oththe yueles after deathe, heo- 
© nen. demed wurthe.“ Which may be tranſlated thus, 
«© No one ever yet was wiſer than! he ſhould be be fore 
his death: ner could his ſoul be ſure of its ſentence, or its 
proper ſtate with reſpect to good or evil, before its ſepara- 
tion by death.” After his d-ath, he was buried in the 
monaſtery of Yarrow, whence his remains were afterwards | 
fraudulently removed to the cathedral of Durham, and 
chere interred with thoſe of St. Cuthbert, Some time 
afterwards they were taken from this repoſitory by Hugo, 
biſhop of this place, A. D. 1654, and being incloſet 
in a rich cheſt, Specd informs us in his Theaer.. Brit: that 
his marble monument then remained in the Weſt end of 
It. Mary's church at Durham, with a Latin inſcription af 
ſixed tothe wall, wherein a particular deſcription is given of 
this great man's life, repreſenting him as ſupe: cur to aff 
praiſe, 
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ther to king Edbert. By his own induſtry, 
and his brother's aſſiſtance, he reſtored his ke 
to its former dignity and repute. Though . 
D 4 a deſire of what be- 
longed to another argues a great weakneſs of 
mind, yet he thought that negligence, or 
indifference, with reſpe& to what is due, 
argues indolence and floth. From theſe 
principles he was incited to recover the pall 
to his ſee, which it had been deprived of ever 
fince' Paulinus's retreat to Rocheſter: The 
library he likewiſe collected in this place, 
was ſo famous, that Alcuin celebrates it as 
a kind of a prodigy. _ | 

t About three years after this tranſaction 
the lives of the Engliſh were ſo immoral, 
that pope Zachary thought it neceſſary to in- 
terpoſe his authority, and to threaten them 
with excommunication, unleſs they reform- 
ed. In order to anſwer the good intenſions 
of his holineſs, a national ſynod was called 
at Cloveſhoe, wherein Ethelbald king of 
Mercia, twelve biſhops, and a great num- 
ber of the nobility were preſent. Cuthbert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was preſi- 
dent, opened the council by reading the 

2 @ pope's 


1 A. D. 744. * A. D. 747. 

+ Some imagine this to have been Cliff at Hoo, a 
town in Rocheſter, but others ſuppoſe, from the preſence 
of the king of Mercia, that it was Abington in Berks, 
Which uſed to be written Shoveſham, inltead of Clove + 
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| 22 and keeping the ſabbath. and other 
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pope's letter, in anſwer to which they deew 
up eight and twenty canons, relating to ec, 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline, the Erase of 


monaſteries, the duties of biſhops and other 
clergymen, the public ſervice, finging 


holidays. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
canons were the following three: The texts, 
which orders prieſts to be thoroughly acquaia- 
ted with the principles of chriſtianity, and to 
teach the people the apoſtles creed and the 
Lord's prayer in Engliſh. The twwenty-/exth 
provides againſt a-vain preſumption, 

alms-giving could commute. for a wicked- 
neſs, or diſpenſe with the diſcipline of the 
church: and“ the raventy-/eventh canon is ve- 
ry curious, and was introduced on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. A rich layman, who had 
been excommunicated, requeſted he might 
be re-admitted into the church, on account 
of his having procured ſeyeral perſons to 
faſt in his ſtead ; eYeging, that the penance 
they had undergone 1n 2. name was more 
than he could have performed himſelf in 
three hundred years. Inſtead of complying 


WISH 


This canon, includes a form of prayer for the dead, 
which being one of the firſt that occurs in our hiſtory, 
is worthy of the readers notice, It runs thus, 6 
LORD ve beſeech thee, grant that the ſoul of 
may be ſecured in a ſtate of repoſe, and admitted, with 
A reſt of thy ſaints, into regions of light ard 
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With this extraordinary requeſt, this canon 
declares, with ſome warmth, that it was 
highly preſumptuous, and contradictory to 
the expreſs words of the goſpel, which de- 
clares, that a rich man ſhall; with difh- 
I enter into the kingdom of heaven.“ 
| e 


ſee of Canterbury was, at the death 


of Cuthbert, filled with Bridwin, a 3 
of exemplary piety and diſeretion, who did 
not ſurvive his promotion above three years. 
His corpſe was demanded by * Lambert, at 
the head of a body of ſoldiers, that it might 
be interred in the monaſtery of St. Auguſtin; 
according to the privilege of that order: 
but finding; after- his demand, that it was 
buried in Chriſt's-church, he appealed for 
ſatisfaction to the pope: The monks of 
Chriſt's-church; alarmed at his appeal, had 
recourſe to an effectual expedient to diſarm 
him of his anger, which was that of electing 
him archbiſhop, which the pope, Paul V. 
confirmed by ſending him the pall. He 
had not long enjoyed this dignity before he 
incenſed of, king of the Mercians, whoz 
94 Kent the honour of the primacy, 
was reſo 

minions, + With this view, Lichfield was 
erected into an archiepiſcopal fee, to which 
all the biſhops of Mercia and the Eaſt- angles 
; | were 


Some copies read this name PJaimbert, 


+ A. D. 784. 


lved to eſtabliſh one in his own do- 


U 
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were to be ſuffragans, and Lambert was 
obliged, though with great reluctance, to xe» 
ſign not only all claim of authority over 
theſe ſees, but alſo all the lands in Mer- 
cia belonging to his own; which the — 
either retained for his own uſe, or aſſignt 

over to the new primate for the ſupport of 
his dignity. The foundation of a primacy 
without a pall ſeeming a defective inſtitu- 
tion; the king had recourſe to pope Ha- 
drian for that urpoſe ; Lambert oppoſed 
him with all his intereſt in this particular, 
and delayed the t of it ſo long, that 
Highbert, the firſt archbiſhop, died before 
it could be obtained. Aldulp, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in his ſee, was cautious of do- 
ing any thing which might give the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury any claim of ſuperio- 
rity z and, on that account, was conſecrated 
by Eanbald, archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by 


ilbert, and Hygbald, biſhops of Hexham 


and Landisfarne. | | 
About this time, the pope ſent Gregory, 
biſhop of Oſtia, and another prelate named 
Theophylact, in quality of legates to Eng- 
land. They came indeed on pretence 
reforming the diſcipline of the Engli 


church, and executing the partition of tha 
metropolitan power of Canterbury. A ſy-⸗ 


nod was accordingly held in Northumber- 


land, which gave aſſent to all the articles 


that had been already prepared by the le- 
. | gates, 


_— nn ” 'Y 1 
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Fr. They were, in effect, little more 

an a confirmation of canons, which had for- 
merly received the ſanction of the church; 
excepting, however, a few articles, which 
were to the following effect: 

I. That all perſons in holy orders ſhould 
frialy adhere to the council of Nice. 

IF. That baptiſm ſhould be adminiftered 
only at Eaſter, and at Whitſuntide, un- 
lefs in caſes. of neceflity. That it was the 
duty of Godfathers to teach ſuch children 
as they ſtood for, the creed and Lord's 

prayer : and that all chriſtians ſhould be 
to learn each of them by heart. 
The clergy were not * eas in pri- 
x unleſs Gel | 

X. 'The clergy ſhall not. rm divine 
ſervice without jtockings,, and {hall be obliged 
ta male uſe of pattins and 1 of horn. 

XI. Kings are ta govern people ac- 
cording to the advice of the biſhops, who + 
=_ the. er of binding or /ao/ing delivered 


"2X0 No illegiti mate perſon ſhall be cho- 
ſen. favercagn. 

XIII. Maznages mall not land thaveus 
made within the degrees forbidden. Js 

2 Baſtards, eſpecially thoſe af nuns, 
e of: inheriting 
Tithes are to be paid to the cler- 
_ "Moſes being quated as: authorizing 
them h his practice. 
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XXIII. All religious vows ſhall be invio - 


' lably kept. © | | 
he — of this ſynod were afterwards 
- ratified by another council convened at 
Calcluith, which was more full than the 
precedent, * and Adulph received the pall 
_ from Rome, without bert's daring to 
murmur, for fear of being impeached of 
treaſonable practices. One reaſon for the 
pope's — is Ae to have been, 
the remittance Offa ſent him by the legates, 
which, together with the Peter- pence, o- 
erated very ſtrongly upon his holineſs. 
Notwithſtanding this partition of the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, it * afterwards re- 
covered the dioceſes which had been diſ- 
membered from it, and the biſhop of Latch- 
field again became its ſuffragan. 

' Offa, having exerted himſelf ſo much in 
favour of the church, was, notwithftanding 
his cruelties, conſidered as a very religious 
prince in other countries, and received from 

Charlemagne the decrees of the ſecond coun- 
eil of Nice, recommending image-worſhip. 
The famous Alcuin, who was an Engliſh- 
man and tutor to Charlemagne, had writ 
with great energy and learning againſt this 
council, and his performance had ſo re- 
markable an effect upon the Germans, that 
image-worſhip was ſolemnly condemned in 
a ſynod at Franckfort. | 


o * 


A. D. 800. * 


Lambart 


* 
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Lambart was ſucceeded in the archhi- 
ſhopric of Canterbury by Athelard, who had 
been biſhop of Wincheſter. He was a man 
of great abilities and intereſt among the 
nobility, and had almoſt prevailed upon Eg- 
fer, ſon and ſucceſſor of Offa, to reſtore t 
ſee of Canterbury to its former ſplendour and 
FORO when that prince was taken off 
y an untimely death. However, he carried 
his point in the ſucceeding reign of Kenulf, 
who being deſirous to deliver himſelf from 
the power of a metropohtan, liſtened to the 
remonſtrances of Athelard, and even recom- 
mended his cauſe to the pope in a ſubmiſ- 
five letter, which the archbiſhop delivered 
with his own hand. His requeſt was grant- 
ed, and he obtained a reſtitution of all that 
had been diſmembered from his ſee. Yet 
Adulph was, at the interceſſion of Alcuin, 
allowed to preſerve the pall, though de- 
prived of the power of conſecrating biſhops. 
Athelard, having recovered the preroga- 
tives of his ſee, convoked a council at 
Cloveſhoe, in which this tranſaction was 
confirmed in the preſence of Kenulf: and 
afterwards another ſynod was held at the 
ſame place, in which the ſevereſt eccleſiaſ- 
tical cenſures were denounced againſt any 
prince who ſhould make ſuch innovations for 
the future; and any archbiſhop who ſhould 
conſent to them. At the ſame time it was 
decreed, that no layman ſhould take upon 
Vor. IV. M 0 him 
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him the government of a monaſtery, and 
that no ſogiety of monks ſhould chooſe a 

layman for their chief. 4 
I ! be ſucceeding year was diſtinguiſhed by 
the death of Alcuin, who was a prieſt no 
leſs exemplary in his life, than eminent for 
his learning. The Scots and Northumbrians 
claimed the honour of having produced this 

reat man. He was ſent by Offa as ambaſ- 
ador to Charlemagne, and being retained 
about the perſon of that emperor, he ſof- 
tened his diſpoſition into an affection for 
the arts of peace. It was by Alcuin's per- 
ſaahons that he bridled his ambition, and 
- encouraged the liberal arts. By Alcuin's 
advice he founded the univerſities of Paris 
and Pavia, to which he invited ſcholars of 
all ee but particularly thoſe of Eng- 
land. 

The next ſynod was aſſembled at Cal- 
cluith, where Athelward's ſucceſſor preſid - 
ed. The decrees which were paſſed at this 
place diſpenſed with the relics of $ 
at the conſecration of churches ; prohibited 
all the Scots from baptizing or . divine 
ſervice in England, confirmed all grants and 
decrees ſigned with the mark of the croſs 
by princes and others who could not write, 
and obliged the biſhops to regiſter the tranſ- 
actions of their dioceſes. 4 

1 The 


A. D. 816. 
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1 The ſame archbiſhop held another ſy- 
nod at Cloyeſhoe, in preſence of Beornulf, 
king of the Mercians; wherein all the no- 
bility of the kingdom aſſembled, to deter- 
mine a difference between the abbeſs Quen- 
drida, daughter of Kenulf king of Mercia, 
and the archbiſhop, by which the whole na- 
tion had been deprived of the ſacrament of 
baptiſm for fix years, Kenulf had quar- 
relled with Wulfrid about the manor of 
Leoneſham, which the prelate at length 
conſented to yield to the king, on condition 
of his uſing his intereſt with the pope to 
get him reſtored to his metropolitan rights, 
of Which he had deprived him, But Ke- 
nulf dying before he could perform his part 
of the agreement, his daughter the abbe! 
occupied the lands that were now claimed 
by the archbiſhop. The effect of this ſy- 
nod —_ we 4 turned out in a bare com- 
N of the difference, and the arch- 
biſhop was obliged to go to Rome to get the 
pope's interdict removed. Pt” | 
* Afterwards another ſynod was held in 
the ſame place, to determine ſome diſputes 
which had ariſen between Herbert biſhop of 
Worceſter, and the monks of Berkley. The 
cauſe was in this caſe determined by oath, 
and the lands in queſtion were adjddged 2 
— A Judas 


1 A. D. 821. Some authors think this to be a forgery. 
A. P. 824. N e eee 
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the biſhop, both the temporal and ſpiritual 
powers agreeing to the charter of confir- 
mation. | abs 

* Egbert, having united the heptarchy, 
was ſo engroſſed by continual wars, that he 
had very little time to turn his thoughts to 
eccleſiaſtical affairs; and indeed theſe trou- 
bles detached the people ſo much from the 
ꝓractice and ſtudy of religious duties, that 
the whole nation was overipread with igno- 
Tance, and a total relaxation of morals en- 
ſued, The deſtruction of monaſteries and 
churches, the loſs of thoſe grants and trea- 
ſures which were requiſite for their ſubſiſt- 
ence ; the neceſſity of defending themſelves 
"againſt the Danes, were the great cauſes 
which introduced this depravity. It need 
nut be wondered therefore that this period 
of church hiſtory is ſo barren of events, eſ- 
pecially if we conſider, that the monaſteries 
which were deſtroyed by the Danes; were 
the repoſitories of eceleſiaſtic memoirs, which; 
being buried in their ruins, the hiſtorians 
who write of theſe times muſt be very much 
in the dark. Few remarkable events can, 
with reaſon be expected, few councils can 
be produced in order to pive us an idea of 
the doctrines and faith, or of the hereſies 
and miſtakes that were then introduced into 
the church; and few learned writers can be 
conſulted in order to reflect light upon a 
. | | period 

» A. D. 823; 
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riod of ſo much diſorder and ſo 4 
— Vet as a confirmation of the marti 
turn to which all orders of men were ob- 
noxious, to the neglect of religion, we find 
even the mitred dignitary, at the head of 
forces, uſing the arm of fleſh, inſtead of the 
{word of faith. It was thus that biſho 
Ealhſtan was joined in commiſſion ka 
Wultheard, to march with an army to re- 
duce: Kent. A. D. 823. : 
During Egbert's reign, however, With- 
laf, the tributary king of Mercia, granted 
the abbey of Croyland a famous charter, 
which was confirmed by the Gates of the 
kingdom. Among other privileges and 
exemptions. contained in this inſtrument, it 
ordained, that the monaſtery of Taping 
ſhould be held as a ſanctuary, which no of- 
ficer of juſtice ſhould preſume to violate, on 
pain of loſing his right foot; and that the 
abbots and monks ſhould be entertained - 
through all parts of Mercia, with all the 
honours and diſtinction due to a prince of 
the. blood. This deed was confirmed by 
Egbert, and ſeems to have been the only ec- 
clefiaſtical tranſaction of his reign, worthy 
of our notice, His ſucceſſor Ethelwulf, 
was entirely governed by the clergy, left 
the adminiſtration to Swithin, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, extended his complaiſance tothe MK 
church farther than it had been ever carried ' WM 
by any of his predeceſſors: and, as wWe havre 
. : M 3 Ki hinted þ 
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hinted in the hiſtory of his reign, beſtowed 
upon it the tythes of all England, in *-an 
authentic charter confirmed in a general aſ- 
ſembly of all the ſtates of Mercia, the Eaſt- 
angles, and of the Weſt-Saxons, + at Win- 
cheſter, ſigned by Burhed and Edmund, 
kings of Mercia and Eaſt Anglia, and of- 
fered in a ſolemn manner upon the great al- 
tar in St. Peter's church. 

This charter, or act of parliament; oblig- 
ed all perſons poſſeſſed of any landed eſtate 
to give at leaſt a tenth part of it, together 
with the ſame proportion of their goods to 
the clergy, as well ſecular as regular. That 
the clergy might not be interrupted in the 
duties of their functions, and in their 
prayers for the public welfare, this charter 
exempts their poſſeſſions from all fines, roy- 
al aide, and taxes whatever. Military ex- 

editions, charges for making and repair- 
ing bridges, guarding and — 4 caſtles 
are particularly excepted, becaute; till this 
; ume, 


Erior to this charter, he made another at his palace 
in the ſame city, which contains a grant of the tenth 
part of the lands of his kingdom, free from all ſecular 
fervices, to the church for ever. This being paſſed only 
at an ordinary court, or council held at one of the great 
feſtivals, when he was attended only by the nobility of 
the country immediately ſubject to him, ſeems confined 
to the realm of the Weſt-Saxons, as the date ſhows 
it to have been made before his journey to Rome. | 
+ Nov. 3, A. D. 855. 


* 
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time; they had always been included either 
in expreſs terms, or by common intendment 
in all the grants of privileges and immuni- 
ties made to ' churches. That this exemp- 
tion of the clergy and their poſſeſſions is 
provided for by this grant, is the general 
opinion of all our hiſtoriaris. Biſhops; as 
we have obſerved; uſed before to ſerve fre- 
quently in' their own perſons; and to con- 
tribute always to the charges of wars, but 
were now diſchatged from theſe and all other 
ſecular burthens. 5 n | 

The reigns of Ethelbald; Ethelbert, 
and Ethelred I. ate very barren of all eccle- 
fiaſtical matter, excepting the deſtruction of 
monaſteries by the Danes; which the hiſto- 
rians of thoſe days have deſcribed in very 

- pathetic terms: lamenting particularly the 
three famous convents of Croyland, Ely, 
and Medeſhamſtede, not to mention thoſe of 
Bardney, and Peterbotough, in which the 
monks were maſſacred and their libraries 
burned. We have already obſerved, that 
the cruelty of the Danes was ſo great againſt 
every perſon employed in propagating the 
chriſtian religion, that the few monks who 
eſcaped their barbarity, either quitted the 
kingdom; or had recourſe to other employ- 
ments for a livelihood, when they found 
themſelves deprived of the revenues upon 


which 
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which they. formerly ſubſiſted; ſs that Al- 
fred the Great, when he triumphed over 
theſe invaders, could find no t monks in 
England; to repair theſe deſects, and revive 
the taſte for letters, he was obliged to re- 
pleniih the monaſteries he built with eccle- 
ſiaſtics invited from foreign countries. Pre- 
vious to this ſtep he had ſent for ſuch men 
of learning as his kingdom could ſtill afford, 
to take upon them the education of the 
young nobſemen about his court: who were 
in thoſe days generally taught in the king's 
palace. Their luminaries employed their 
time in tranſlating ſuck books of morality 
and devotion as might tend to revive the 
practice of virtue, and a regard to religion 
among the common people; they compoſes 
leſſons of morality and religion in verſe, as 
the beſt helps to aſſiſt the memory, and the 
moſt proper means of rendering their pre- 
cepts agreeable, In this point they had 
not only the example of archbiſnop Ae. 


+ This revolution in the republic. of. letters is more 
ſurprizing, as not long before it had ficuriſhed ſo much, 
that Alcuin adyiſed Na emperor. Charles the Great, to 
fend over ſome of the French youth to Vork, as the firſt 
place in the world for their improvement and education. 
Altred's deſcription of the low ebb to which learning was 
now reduced is very minute and very. pathetic ; In the 
preface to his tranſlation of Gregors s morals he informs 
us, „that there were few on this fide the Humber, able 
either co tranſlate a piece of Latin, or to underſtand" the 
liturgy in the Engliſh language,” - oo on &/ 
SS» We * 1 wW ET 
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but likewiſe that of the king himſelf, who 
| had tranſlated Gregory's morals, and com- 

ſed a collection of parables, which, the 
abbot of Rieval ſays, was extant in his time, 
and was no leſs entertaining than edifying: 
It is not at all improbable. that he likewite 
wrote a book of proverbs in rhyme; from a 
poem in the Cottonian library, which ſeems 
to have been compoſed in imitation of itz 
The perſons employed in this arduous taſk, 
were Plegmund; Wulfſig, Werefrid, Dun- 
wulf, and Aſſerius of St. David's, who all 
were the chief dignitaries of the church 
to theſe were added, Athelſtan, Werwulf, 
and the famous St. Neot. But theſe being 
thought inſufficient to ſpread the light of 
knowledge all over the nation; Alfred was 
obliged to have recourſe to the expedient of 
ſending for foreigners to aſſiſt them in this 
arduous undertaking, as we have mentioned 
above. This great prince; who contributed 
ſo much to the reſtoration of literature, and 
religion, endeavoured to render his cares 
of the greater benefit by ſuch laws as ſe 
cured their permanency ; with this view we 
find him forming a body of ecclefiaftical 
canons ; which ſhow at once his prudence, 
and his piety. The firſt part of theſe is lit- 
tle more than a tranſcript of the Decalogue; 
yet it is remarkable that, the ſecond com- 
mandment is omitted, becauſe repugnant to 
image-worſhip, which by this time had been 
introduced 
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introduced into England. They are follow- 
ed by an abridgment of the moſaic inſtituti- 
ons, as recorded in the book of Exodus; 
and a ſummary of the Goſpel diſpenſation : 
after which we find a ſhort introduction to 
his code of civil laws, collected from thoſe 
of Ina, Offa, and Ethelbert, the firſt of all 
the Saxon kings who were converted to 
chriſtianity. 

Among thoſe learned foreigners who aſ- 
ſiſted Alt ed in his great work of reſtoring 
the luſtre of the. church, and reviving the 
arts and ſciences, the principal were Johan- 
nes Scotus Erigena, and Grimbald. The 
former an 1rith ſcot, had ſtudied at Athens, 

and in other foreign countries, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the Greek and Orientaltongues. 

After which he removed to France, where 
he acquired no ſmall degree of reputation, 
and was very intimate with Charles the 
Bald. The fame of his talents extending to 
England, he was invited hither by Alfred, 
whom he inſtructed in the liberal arts, and 
whoſe friendſhip he enjoyed notwithſtanding 
he had written againſt the corporal preſence 
of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, which rendered 
him ' obnoxious to the ſee. of Rome. To- 
wards the latter part of his life, this great 
man opened a ſchool in the monaſtery of 
Malmeſbury, where his ſcholars: murdered 
him with their pen-knives, for reaſons which 
are at preſent buried in oblivion. * 
5 1. e * 
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Another foreigner, for whom Alfred cong 
ceived a very early affection, was one Grim- 
bald, who entertained him ſo hoſpitably in 
his journey 'to Rome, that he afterwards 
created him abbot of Wincheſter. This 
eminent divine was a polite ſcholar, bein 
no leſs famous for his learning than his eil 
in muſic, and his talents in oratory. The 
firſt abbot of the new abbey, founded in the 
iſle of Athelney, was a native of old Saxony, 


and almoſt all the monks, prieſts, and dea- 
cons, were foreigners. Not but that our 
own country, as we haye already obſerved, 


produced a number of men, who diſtinguiſh- 


ed themſelves by their piety and learning. 
Among theſe, Aſſer Menevenſis, a monk of 


St. David's, was ſo ſtrongly attached to his 
retirement, that all the careſſes and favours 
of Alfred could not induce him to forſake it 
entirely, though he conſented to live one 
half year with the king, who promoted him 
10 the biſhopric of Sherburn, and beſtowed 
upon him many other marks of his particu- 
lar regard: We muſt not con found him with 
his name - ſake and uncle Aſſerius, archbi- 
oP of St. David's, who wrote part of Al- 
fred's life. John, the monk, belonged to 
the fame monaſtery, the king owed his 
knowledge of the latin tongue to his inſtruc- 
tion. erefrid, biſhop of Worceſter, had 
been driven by the Danes into baniſhment, 


from whence he was recalled by Alfred, who 


em- 
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1 him to tranſlate Gregory's dia- 
gues. Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was a man of great abilities; and 
Dunwulf, biſhop of Wincheſter, is ſaid by 
ſome authors to have been the very cowherd, 
whom Aldfrid ſerved in diſguiſe : but that 
* diſcovering in him a genius far above 
is ſtation in life, he 21 him in propor- 
tion to his merit, 
Of all the eccleſiaſtics who dignified the 
court of Alfrid, Neotus, or St. Neot, was 
the moſt remarkable for his learning, his pie- 
ty, and his example. Deſcended from the 
blood royal of the Eaſt-Angles, he was re- 
ſpected as a prince as well as a prelate; and 
is ſaid by his perſonal authority and admo- 
nitions, to have reſtrained the intemperate 
ſallies of Alfred's youth. He was buried at 
St. Gueren's Church, at Gainſbury in Corn- 
wall; and ſuch, by that time, was the ge- 
neral opinion of his ſanctity, that he ſup- 
planted the Corniſh ſaint, and gave his own 
name to the church, which was from that 
time called Neotſtow. The palace of earl 
Alric, in Huntmgdonſhire, being after- 
wards converted into a monaſtery, was dedi- 
cated to this faint, whoſe body was tranſla- 
ted thither. It remained in this place till 
the reign of king John, when the bones 
were removed from this St. Neot's to the 
abbey of Croyland. This ecclefiaſtic; and 
the: greateſt part of thoſe above mentioned, 
N 3 taught 
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3 8 | | | 

taught together in the univerſity of Oxford, 
which was regulated and || endowed by Al- 
fred, Who frequently aſſiſted in perſon at their 
exerciſes,” until ſome diſputes aroſe between 
the natives and foreign profeſſors, and then 
Grimbald retired to the monaſtery at Win- 
cheſter, which the king had lately founded. 
Vor. IV. N Alfred's 


} He founded three halls or colleges, in each of 
which the ſciences of grammar, philoſophy, and divi- 
nity, were ſeparately taught, He endowed each of 
theſe halls with a maintenance for twenty- fix ſcholars, 
and gave them rules for the conduct of their ſtudents, 
and the regulation of their hours of prayer and ſtudy, 
From the incorporation of theſe threr hails into one 
college the place obtained the name of an auiverſity, 
a term never before made uſe of to expreſs ſuch a body 
corporate ; and as nothing of this kind had been infti- 
tuted in Europe before, Alfred might juſtly be termed 
the founder of that body-corporate which is ſtiled aa 
univerſity, on account of his providing for the perpe- 
tuity of this ſeminary, As it conſiſted, for ſome t me, 
only of one college, like that of Dublin, thenee named 
univerſity-college, of which the crown, on account of 
his being judicially proved. to be the founder, has Leen 
judicially determined the viſitor ; it is no wonder that 
Alfred ſhould on that ac;ount be termed the founder of 
the univerfity of Oxford, With reſpect to the diſpute 
between the fifler-univerſities, for priority of inflitu- 
tion, we think it unworthy any further notice, and 
that the proofs of both parties are rather conjectures 
than arguments. Carte, not without reaſon, imagines, 
that the new method of inſtruction which theſe learn- 
ed foreigners introduced, was the cauſe of this ani- 
mokity, | 
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| 5 Alfred's ſucceſſor Edward imitated the vir. 
tues of his father, in founding the univerſity 
of Cambridge, as well as in a great number of 
benefactions to the church f : yet his reign is 
remarkable for a very particular exertion of the 
authority of the Roman ſee. Pope Formoſus, 
if we credit the popiſh' hiſtorians, being in- 
formed that the biſhopric of Weſſex had been 
ſeven years vacant, ſent over a bull, excom- 
| municating the king and all his ſubjeQs, 
which being publickly read, at a general aſ- 

| ſembly of the ſtates, by Plegmund, archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, in order to avert the pope's 

anger, the vacant ſees were immediately 

filled, and three new biſhopricks erected in 


{ 
Wellex. After which Plegmund ſet out for 
Rome | 
8 A. D. gor. { 
The authenticity of this tranſact on is juſtly ſuſ- 1 
pected : Malmeſbury dates the pope's bull in gog ; but 
pope Formoſus died in $96, and was dragged out of his 
grave by Stephen, his ſucceffor, in 897. Baronius en- | 
deavours to folve this difficulty, by ſaying, that 1 
the date in Malmeſbury is falſe, and ſhould be written | 
$94 inſtead of 904 ; but this it could not be made in 
Edward's reign, as he did not aſcend the throne till the \ 
r 900; and as Alfred was never excommunicated | 
. it could not have happened in his reign 
neither: to ſuppoſe two ex communications, is an eva- C 
_ fioh which is ſupported by no authority, and the bull, 0 
though produced by papal writers, as a foundation of | 
the early exertion of the authority of the pope in this 0 
kingdom, is inconſiſtent with chronology, and a ma- | 
_aifeſt forgery. _ 
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Rome, where the ſentence was revoked ; and 
at his return to England, conſecrated ſeven 
prelates in one day. Plegmund was ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſee of Canterbury by Athelm, 
biſhop of Wells, who crowned Athelſtan at 
Kingſton upon Thames ; and during the 
reign of this op in was held the ſynod of 
Greatley. This ſynod was convened, A.D. 
928, 'The canons which it enjoined were 
nine in number. 


The Firſt enjoins not only the payment of 


tythes, but likewiſe contains the king's 


orders to all his governors and officers to 
maintain a poor man in diet and cloaths; 
towards which every two towns were to be aſ- 
ſeſſed nine gallons of meal, a gammon of 


bacon, or a ram worth four fence. They 


were likewiſe each of them to free a perſon 
from ſlavery. 

The Second commands the magiſtrates to 
put the laws in execution againſt ſuch as 
were convicted by all the circumſtances of a 
trial by ordeal. - — 

The Third is againſt witchcraft and high- 
waymen. ; n 
The Fourth regulates the number of mints, 
of which we have already ſpoken at the end 
of this king's reign. 

The Fifth preſcribes the circumſtances and 
ceremonies of the ordeal trial, by which a 
perſon may be known to be guilty or no. In 


this canen the prieſls are ſpoken of as having 
N 2 — 
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fixed and ſettled places; and the accuſed'per* 
ſon is permitted to receive the conſecrated 
Bread: hence Rapin concludes, that as the 
euchariſt was called bread, even after con- 
ſecration, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation 
was not yet introduced into the church of 
England. | *Þ4 
The Eighth orders the biſhops to aſſiſt the 
Judges in the execution of the laws, and to 
fit on the bench with them. | 
And the Ninth lays a fine upon ſuch ma- 
giſtrates as ſhould be found remiſs in their 
duty, which was to be paid to the biſhop of 
the dioceſe in which ſuch magiſtrate dwelt. 
After $ the death of Athelſtan, Odo, biſhop 
of Sherburn, was promoted to the ſee of Can- 
terbury. He was a Dane by extraction, tho? 
born in Eaft- Anglia, and was Gifioherited his 
parents on account of his attachment to chriſ- 
tianity. His ſufferings recommended him to 
the protection of a nobleman called Adhelm, 
who perſuaded him to take orders, and by 
his intereſt raiſed him to the ſee of Sherburn. 
Edmund, the ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, impor- 
tuned him to accept of the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, which, however, he for ſome 
time declined, from a perſuaſion that hs abi- 
lities were not equal to the poſt : afterwards 
he refuſed it from a ſcruple of conſcience, be- 
lieving that tranſlations were not warranted 
by the canons. When this objection was +1 
: move, 
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moved, by producing the example of Miletus 


and Juſtus, he was ſeized with a more ridi- 
culous qualm, ſuppoſing no perſon but a * 


monk could be qualified for an archbiſhopric ; 
ſo that the king was obliged to ſend commiſ- 
ſaries to France, to prevail upon the abbot of 


Fleury to admit him into his ſociety. After 
this elevation, this bigotted prieſt publiſhed a 
body of canons, in the firſt of which he de- 
nounces excommunication againſt all violators 


of the church's property and exemptions. 


In the Second he declares, that it is the 


duty of kings, princes, and other perſons in 


authority, to obey, with great humility, the 


- archbiſhops and biſhops, who keep the keys 


of heaven, and poſſeſs the power of binding 
and looſing. . | 4 

. In the Third, the biſhops are admoniſhed 
to diſcharge their duty of viſiting and preach- 
ing about their dioceſe once every year, 
2 mercenary views, or reſpect of per- 

+ | ; 

The Fourth and Fifth contain rules for 


the obſervation of the clergy. 


The Sixth contains regulations to be ob- 


| ſerved by the monks. 2s Ot 
The Seventh prohibits unlawful marriages 
within the degres of affinit . 
| _ + The 


ls objetion was founded on amiſtake, there 


being very probably ſeveral who were not monks, 
among which were Wegherd, whom Bede fiiles a 
prieſt, and Northelm, who ſucceeded Tatwine, ; 


\ 
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The Eighth recommends unity-and charity, 
The Ninth enjoins faſting on Wedneſday, 
Friday, and the four ember-weeks. , And 
© The Tenth preſcribes the payment of 
tythes, from proofs drawn from the Moſaic 
inſtitution, without any mention of Ethel- 
wulph's charter. 2 F id 
$ In the reign of Edmund, a great ſynod 
was convoked at London, in which biſhops 
were enjoined to repair their churches, and 
the king required to eſtabliſi funds for their 
ſupport.” In the courſe of the following year, 
another aſſembly paſſed ſeveral laws for the 
-advancement of the chriſtian religion, and the 
maintenance of concord among the people. 
Churches and royal palaces were, by this ſy- 
nod, made places of ſanctuary; and it was 
ordained, that no mulct for breaking the 
peace, or ſatis faction for murder, ſhould be 
forgiven. = * 5 
he charter of privileges was given to 
Glaſtonbury-abbey, in this king's reign, who 
had it engroſſed in letters of gold in a book 
of the four evangeliſts, which the king made 
a preſent of to this abbey. Theſe privileges 
were ſo extenſive, that the king ſeemed to 
inveſt the abbot with a kind of ſovereign 
power, within the precincts of his juriſdic- 
tion. * 77 ; | 
About this period the famous Dunſtan be- 
San to ſignaliſe himſelf in church and . 
pp v 
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He was born in Somerſetſhire, deſcended. of 
a noble family, from. whom he inherited a 
large eſtate, and was educated at Glaſtonbury, + 
under a learned Iriſh monk. - 10 
In his youth be travelled abroad, and made 
reat improvement in his ſtudies, but at the 
me time contracted a great fondneſs ſor the 
monaſtic life, which rendered him remark- 
able. On his return, he was, by Aldhelm 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced to king 
Athelſtan, who took him under his protec- 
ons but was ſoon diſcarded for ſome of- 
On this diſgrace, Dunſtan retired in diſ- 
guſt from the world, and conceived that af- 
fection for the monks, which he ſo cordially 
expreſſed in the whole courſe of bis future 
grandeur. Edmund, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, invited him from his retreat, and 
made him his confeſſor; but he was for ſome 
miſdemeanor diſmiſſed from this office, which, 
however, he regained by the intereſt of Tur- 
ketyl, and acquired amazing influence under 
this monarch and his brother Edred. The 
. monaſtic life was at the ſame time dignified 
by an illuſtrious member in the perſon of 
Turketyl, an excellent ſoldier and conſum- 
mate politician, . who quitted the office of 
chancellor, to embrace the life of a recluſe 
at Croyland, of which he was made abbot, 
after having received the habit, together 
with the paſtoral ſtaff and epiſcopal bene- 
diction: 
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dition, He was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in this 
_ . eccleſiaſtical office, than he reſigned the mo- 
. naſtery with all its deeds to Edred, who 
afterwards reſtored them to Turketyl and his 
monks, in a full aſſembly of the ſtates at 
London, exempting them from all ſervice and 
incumbrances, and confirming all the former 
ivileges of the monaſtery, excluſive of its 
: ing a ſanctuary, which the abbot wiſely re- 
fuſed. | EM a 
Dunſtan being promoted to the archbi- 
- ſhopric of Canterbury; exerted all his power 
and influence to. re-eſtabliſh the monks in 
poſſeſſion of the monaſteries which were oc- 
cupied by the ſecular clergy ; and if Edred 
had lived a little longer, he would probably 
have accompliſhed his aim. But that prince 
dying before he could bring his project to 
bear, his ſucceſſor Edwy fruſtrated all his en- 
deavours, and not only ſtripped the monks of 
theie benefices, but alſo expelled them from the 
monaſteries of Abingdon and Malmeſbury. We 
have already obſerved, that the clamour raiſed 
by the monks on this occaſion, coſt Edwy the 
beſt part of his dominions ; and deſcribed the 
ſteps which were taken in the ſucceeding 
reign by Dunſtan, to expel the ſecular prieſts 
in their turn, on pretence that they did not 
lead a life of celibacy, according to the in- 
ſtitutions of the councals and fee of Rome. 
Vet, notwithſtanding all his credit and eager- 
- neſs of affeQion for the monks, it was not 
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in his power to re-eftabliſh them in the mo- 
naſteries of the North, which had been de- 
ſerted above two hundred years; infomuch 
that the order was ſcarce known in the pro- 
vince of Northumberland. | 

In the reign of Edward a body of canons 
was compoſed from the capitularies of Char- 
lemagne, eee e for the punctual pay- 
ment of tythes and Peter- pence, the obſerva- 
tion of Sunday, and the puniſhment of cor- 
— judges. Theſe were followed by an- 

er ſet, by which it ap that prieſts 


took young ſtudents to ſerve a kind of novi 


ciate before they were admitted to holy or- 
ders; for one of the canons forbids any 
prieſt to take a ſtudent without the conſent 
of his former tutor. Another obliges every 
prieſt to learn ſome occupation, as an handi- 
craftſman : and the reſt enjoin all eccleſiaſtics 
to learn the creed and pater-noſter, to have 
the hoſt always in readineſs, and burn it 
carefully when it grows ſtale, fo as the aſhes 
may be put under the altar. Parents were 


obliged to teach their children the Lord's. 


prayer and apoſtle's creed, as an indiſpenſible 
qualification for their receiving the ſacrament. 
No perſon was to eat or drink before re- 


ceiving the communion. None but perſons 


of good lives were to be buried in churches. 
This body of canons likewiſe contains the 
marriage of prieſts, and a ſtrong injunction 
upon all chriſtians to abſtain from N 
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blood; the collection coneludes with peni- 
tentiary canons, by which it appears, that 
delinquents were allowed either to buy off 
their penance, or do it by proxy; and that 
the penitent ſhould ſay the Lord's prayer, by 
way of penance, threeſcore times a day. 

I Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter, being pre- 
ferred to the ſee of York, invited ſeveral 
foreign monky to ſettle in England, twelve 
of whom he ſent to Ramſey, in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, where Alvin, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, 
had founded a religious houſe ; and, among 
other immunities ſpecified in the charter, it 
was ordained, that no biſhop ſhould demand 
any entertainment, or exact any contribu- 
tions from the monks of that ſociety. © | 
At the death of Edgar, the ſecular clergy 
renewed their claims under Alfgar duke of 
Mercia, who drove the monks from their 
poſſeſſions in his government, white they 
were ſupported by another party of the nobi- 
lity in the intereſt of Dunſtan. In the courſe 
of this conteſt ſeveral councils were aſſembled, 
at which an Iriſh biſhop, called Beornhelm, 
_ undertook the cauſe of the fecular prieſts, and 
offered to diſpute in public on the ſubject : 
but Dunſtan declined the challenge, on pre- 
tence that he was old and infirm; and that it 
would be impious to admit any diſpute on 2 
ſubject which had been determined by the 
miraculous interpoſition of heaven; for, as 


| ve 
t A, D. 964. 
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we have obſerved in a former volume, a cru- 
cifix._ was heard to ſpeak in favour of the 
monks. Beſides which, its deciſion was con- 
firmed by the preſervation of Dunſtan and his 
aſſociates, when the houſe fell down, and 
buried all the reſt of che aſſembly in its ruins. 
- Dunſtan was ſucceeded by Ethelgar, ori- 
ginally a monk of Glaſtonbury ; after whom 
the archbiſhop's ſee was occupied by Siricius, 
from the ſame ſeminary, who had before been 
preferred to the ſee of Ramſbury in Wiltſhire, 
This prelate's memory is unjuſtly branded for 
having perſuaded king Ethelred to purchaſe a 
peace of the Danes; though it muſt: be ob- 


vied hy the clergy. | 

Under the reign of this prince à miſſion 
was ſent from England, at the requeſt of An- 
laf king of Norway, to convert his ſubjecta 
and the Swedes to the chriſtian religion. 
The chiefs of this miſſion were, Sigisfred 
archbiſhop. of York, Eſchil, Barnard,” and 
Gotibald : the firſt was made biſhop of 'Wex- 


ca in Eaſt Gothland, where he died, after a 


ſeries of ſucceſsful: labours. Rarnard bap- 
tiſed king Anlaf; Eſchil is enrolled in the 
Engliſh marryrology ; and Gotibald, after 
having been created a biſhop, loſt his life in 
Sweden ney” 8 | 

| It is worthy our notice, that, during this 
prince's reign, the Engliſh church, n 


* A, D. 938, 
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had conformed. to ſeveral innovations intro. 
duced by the Roman ſee, had not adopted the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As a confir- 
mation of the truth of this aſſertion, the reader 
is deſired to conſider the following tranſlation 
from one of the Saxon homilies in the Bod- 
leian library: There is a t difference 
between the inviſible qualities of this ſa- 
« crament, and what it appears to us in its 
« ſenſible qualities. In its ſenſible qualities 
« it is corruptible bread and wine, but by 
«. virtue of the divine inſtitution, it 1s truly 
« the body and blood of our Lord Ius us 
« Cur1sT, after conſecration ; yet not in a 
0 corporeal, but in a ſpiritual manner. The 
« body in which Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered, and 
* the euchariſtical body, are widely diffe- 
« rent. The firſt was born of the bleſſed 
« virgin, and conſiſted of blood, bones, 
% nerves, and limbs, animated by a rational 
« ſoul;- but the euchariftical body is com- 
% poſed of ſeveral grains of wheat, and has 
e neither blood, bones, nerves, limbs, nor 
« ſoul :, we ought not then to form any cor- 
4 poreal idea of it, but to underſtand it in a 
« ſpiritual ſenſe.” This homily is ſuppoſed 
to have been tranſlated by Alfric archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who, in one of his letters 
to the clergy, corroborated this opinion, in 
his letter to Wulſtan in the following words: 
«© Ne bith ſe liflica hlaf Licuamiice ſwa 
% theah ne ſe YLca LicHamMa THE CRIST 

a 66 ON 
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© ON THROVODE, ne thæt halig thin Ns 
4s thæs hæbendes blod TruE rox us AaGo- 
c EN WAS on LICHAMLICAN THING, 


Ae on GAasTLICUM ANDGYTE.” Ne- 


« yertheleſs the bread of life is not corpo- 
« rally the ſame body in which CHRIST /uf- 
« fred, nor the conſecrated wine the blood 
« of Jeſus, which was poured out for us, in 
« a corporal manner, but in a ſpiritual 
« ſenſe.” This extract is copied from the 
collection of Saxon homilies, which formerly 
belonged to the church of Worceſter, and is 
now at Bennet college, Cambridge ; of which 
a Copy is likewiſe to be ſeen at the Bodleian 
library, Oxford. In the ſame library, among 


the Junian manuſcripts, this epiltle occurs 


under the Saxon title, Be preoſte finothe,” 
which ſupplies a remarkable paragraph, that 
is caſtrated, or eraſed from the copy at Ben- 
net college. The ſacrament of the eucha- 
« riſt,” ſays this copy, is not the body in 
* which our Saviour ſuffered for us, nor the 
* blood he ſhed for our ſakes, but it becomes 
«* his body and his blood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, 
„ in the ſame manner as the manna, which 
<< fell from heaven, and the water which 
«flowed from the rock.“ 

— Though the church of this kingdom pre- 
ſerved its purity in this reſpect, yet it could 


not boaſt it in others. The invocation of 


ſaints and other corruptions were adopted 
Vor. IV. F O 1 2 
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the zealot, and confirmed by the compliance 

of the unlearned. _, | 4 

Among the canons which go under the 

name of Alfric, whoſe epiſtle we have lately 

quoted; the twenty ſecond enjoins the pꝓrieſt 
to read the Lord's prayer, the goſpel and the 
creed, in Engliſh, to the people. It likewiſe 
enjoins the prieſt to keep two ſorts of conſe- 
crated oil, one for children and the other for 
the fick. The latter are ordered always to 
be anointed upon their beds, and to confeſ; 
themſelves before the ceremony was perform- 
ed. As for the prieſt, he was forbidden to 
perform this ceremony till aſked by the diſ- 

_ eaſed perſon. Hence we may obſerve, that 

extreme unction was not yet introduced; and 

that it was a weed of more modern'growth, 
than the papiſts chooſe to acknowledge. 

So far had chriſtianity deviated from its 
rimitive purity, ſo far were the pretended 
ucceſſors of the apoſtles from paying the 

ſeriptures that veneration which an inſpired 

— claims, that the four general councils of 

Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalce- 

don, are, in the thirty-third canon, ſet on 2 

level with the four goſpels, The other 

councils. are indeed repreſented by this ca- 
non, of inferior authority, Whence it is 

evident, that the author of the canons did 

not think all the councils equally infallible: 

Which 1s contrary to the doctrine as es 
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Rome, who pays the ſame deference to the 
colincil of Trent as to that of Nice, and looks 
upon all the councils as equally infallible, 
- Alfric, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſuc · 
ceeded by Alfage, who was of noble ex- 
traction, and had been a monk of Deerhurſt in 
Glouceſterſhire. He was afterwards abbot of 
a ſotiety at Bath; from which, by the intereſt 
of Dunſtan, he was preferred to the fee of 
Wincheſter, which he poſſeſſed about two and 
twenty years. Before his elevation to the ſee 
of Canterbury, the fame of his ſanctity had 
ſpread itſelf all over Europe; ſo that when he 
went to Rome for the pall, the pope received 
him with uncommon marks of eſteem and af- 
fection. While he poſſeſſed the archbiſho 
ric, ſeveral councils were held, confiſtiag 05 
temporal and ecclefiaſtical powers, aſſembled 
to remedy the diforders both in church and 
Rate, We have, in a former volume, related 


the cataſtrophe of this prelate, who was bar- 


barouſly murdered by the Danes, becauſe he 
either could not, -or would -not pay the exor- 
bitant ranſom they demanded. However, he, 
by his death, acquired a place in the 1 mar- 
. O 2 tyrology ; 
A. D. roc. Want bg 
I Lantranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the time cf 
William the Conqueror, queſtioned his right to the title 
of a martyr, becauſe he was not put-to death on ac- 
eount of religion, but bevauſe he would not conſent that 
the people of his dioceſe ſhould pay his ranſom. An- 
ſelm, abbot of Bec, who was conſulted on this occaſion, 

removed 
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tyrology' and was ſucceeded in the ſee of 
Canterbury by Living, formerly biſhopof Wells, 

who was taken and treated with great bar- 

barity by the Danes, from whom he eſcaped 
after a confinement of ſeven months, and re- 
tired to the continent, where he remained 
until the tronbles had ſubſided ; afterwards 

he returned to his ſee, and died A. D. 1020. 

His ſucceſſor was Agelnorth, ſurnamed the 

Good, ſon of Agilſper, an abbot of Canter- 

| bury at the time of his predeceſſor's deceaſe. 

This prelate had great influence with king 

Canute, who owed no ſmall part of his po- 

pularity to the primate's: advice. A great 

many eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted in this 
prince's reign for the honour and advantage 
of the church : in particular, a body compiled 
and enacted at Wincheſter, confirming, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the reſpect due to ſanctuaries, 
and impowering prieſts to purge themſelves of 
all crimes laid to their * ſaying maſs, 
and taking the ſacrament, though the evi- 
dence againſt them ſhould be never ſo ſtrong, 

'The celibacy of the clergy ſeems to have been 

particularly recommended: and as the law 

which recommends it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
we may tranſlate it thus, word for word, If 

«« a prieſt abſtains from a woman, may God 

5 i «© have 
removed the primate's ſcruples, by aſſerting, that the 
perſon who would rather ſacrifice his life than do an 
unjuft thing, deſerved to receive the crown of martyr» 


dom at his death. 
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, have mercy upon him, and let him have the 
* worldly: honour of a thane.“ At funerals 


the dues were to be paid before the breakin 


up of the ground; and in caſe the d 
ſhould be buried in another pariſh, the dues 
were to be paid to that which he belonged to. 
Wie have already mentioned the gradual 
corruption of the Engliſh church, and its 
adopting the errors of the ſee of Rome. In 
Cannte's time the compliance of the Engliſh 
ſeemed to be very far advanced, and its 


deviation ſrom the purity of the goſpel 


almoſt ſufficient to entitle it to the character 
of orthodox from the pope. The invocation 
of the virgin Mary, and faints in glory, was 
now introduced, but not in ſo direct a man- 
ner as in after-times: the addreſs towards 
them being rather in form of a wiſh, than an 
immediate application for their aſſiſtance. In 
the great charter of Canute to the abbey of 
Glaſtonbury, mention is made of the bleſſed 
Virgin and all the ſaints, as intreating inter- 
ceſſion for the patrons of that monaſtery ; 
the words of the original are, Si quis 
« defenſare ſtuduerit ; beatiſſimæ Dei geni- 
44 tricis Mariz, et omnium ſanctorum inter- 
t ceſſione, amplificet Deus portionem ejus in 
« terra viventium.“ But as ſome are ſcru- 
pulous with reſpect to the authenticity of 
charters made in theſe times, the aſſertion 
may be. corroborated. from the public litany 


then read in the church. After the invoca- 
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tion of the Holy Trinity, theſe words are 
twice repeated, O holy Mary, pray for us.“ 
The angels and ſaints are likewiſe then ſe- 
verally addreſſed by name. We have ob- 
ſerved that when this practice was firſt in- 
troduced, the words of the addreſs were not 
ſo direct, which is evident from the public 
office of canonical hours, uſed in Latin by 
the Saxons; the words of the original are, 
Sancta Dei genetrix virgo Maria, et om- 
snes ſancti Dei, intercedant, pro nobis pec- 
«© catoribus, ad Dominum, ut mereamur ab 
% eq adj uvari et ſalvari, qui vivis et regnas 
% Deus.” i. e. May the holy Virgin, and 
<< all the bleſſed faints, intercede for us, &c.” 
It is ſome what remarkable, that though the 
Lord's prayer, creed, the pſalms, prayers, 
and leſſons, are in Latin, in this office, yet 
at the end of every verſe, or article, a Saxon 
paraphraſe is added, that the people might 
underſtand what was ſaid. The reader may 
be able to collect from the paragraph pro- 
duced. from this office, ' that the addreſs is 
what we ſtiled it, rather a pious wiſh than a 
direct invocation. The immediate addreſs, 
as far as we have been able to trace it, does 
not ſeem to have been introduced into the 
Engliſh: ſervice, till the tenth century, at 
which time, in the homily of the aſſumption 
of the bleſſed Virgin, we find a direct prayer 
to the bleſſed Virgin for her 3 
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2 Aesch was a prelate of . piety and 
conſtancy; for, at the acceſſion of Harold 
Harefoot, he reſdlutely refuſed to perform 
the ceremony of that prince's coronation, - 
.claring that he had promiſed Canute to crown 
no prince but the poſterity of Emma. Ha- 
ving delivered his ſentiments with this reſo- 


lute freedom, he ſet the diadem on the altar, 


and denounced the vengeance of heaven upon 
any prelate who ſhould place it on the head 
of Harold. At his death the archbiſhopric 
was conferred upon Eadſius, Harold's chap- 
lain, who afterwards crowned Edward the 
Confeſſor, and inſtructed that prince in the 
knowledge of the Engliſh laws and conſtitu- 
tion. As this prelate was of an infirm con- 
ſtitution, during his infirmities he was indul- 
iged ſo far as toadminiſter his ſee by a deputy, 
named chorepiſcopus, who at that time lived 
at St. Martin's in the Fields. 

Whatever pains Eadſius might have taken 
with his royal pupil, he could not perſuade 
him to comply with the character and genius 
of the Engliſh nation ; for, not contented with 
introducing the manners, cuſtoms, and lan- 


guage of the Normans, he preferred Robert, 


one of his Norman ſervants, to the fee of 
Canterbury; and two other chaplains ſucceſ- 


* &vely to the biſhopric of London. By this 


partiality he involved himſelf in ſach per- 
— and diſtreſs, that he was obliged to 


purchaſe 
A. D. 1038. 
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- purchaſe his eaſe, by ſuffering theſe foreign- 
ers to be expelled. Prior to this expulſion, 
one Herman, a Fleming, being promoted to 
the ſee of Wilton, was not contented with this 
' proviſion ;3 but a vacancy happening in the 
abbey of Malmeſbury, ſolicited the king for 
Its being united to his biſhopric. The king, 
who could refuſe a foreigner nothing, granted 
his requeſt, together with an order, import- 
ing, "that the abbey ſhould be diſſolved in 
three days. One of the monks being appri- 
ſed of this decree, had recourſe to the patro- 
nage of Earl Goodwin, who was highly plea- 
ſed with ſach an opportunity of oppoſing fo- 
reign influence at court. He repreſented to 
Edward the injuſtice of his order, and de- 
ſired he would immediately revoke his grant. 
Edward dreading his power, his abilities, and 
his reſentment, if not convinced by his re- 
monſtrance, immediately complied with his 
requeſt ; and the Fleming left England in 
great diſguſt, But not reliſhing the auſte- 
rities of a monaſtic life, which he had, in 
the firſt emotions of his reſentment, embraced, 
he returned to England 'during Goodwin's 
diſgrace, and prevailed upon Edward to unite 
the ſees of Ramſbury and Sherburn, in his 

favour. | | 

When Robert, and other foreigners were 
obliged to abandon this iſland, the fee of Can- 
terbury devolved to Stigand, which he held 
without reſigning the biſhopric of Wincheſ⸗ 
5 0 * 
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ter, already in his poſſeſſion. He had been 
farmerly biſhop of Elman, in Norfolk, and 
ejected in conſequence of a quarrel with one 
Grimkettle; but he found means to retrieve 
kis intereſt, and get himſelf eſtabliſhed in the 
ſee of Selſey, while his brother Ethelmar 
was, made biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles. At 
this period, a revolution happened in the ſee 
of Crediton, in Devonſhire, which was re- 
moved to Exeter, under a Lorrainer, called 
Leoffric, a man of great learning and quality, 
who was highly honoured and eſteemed by 
Edward and his queen. He ejected all the 
monks from the monaſteries of St. Peter, and 
introduced canons in their ſtead, who eat to- 
gether at one table, ſlept in one apartment, 
and were provided with food and raiment by _ 
a ſleward of the biſhop's appointing. 

King Edward being diſturbed with fome 
ſeruples concerning a vow, he had made in 
his diſtreſs, to viſit Rome, which the king- 
dom was very averſe to his aſp ing; by 
the advice of his council, ſent Alured 
biſhop of Worceſter, with an embaſly to the 
Pope, defiring that his holineſs would abſolve 

im from his obligation, as the welfare of 
his ſubjects did not permit bim to under- 
take the journey in perſon. "TY 
Leo IX; who then filled the papal chair, 
complied with the king's requeſt, on con- 
dition of his diſtributing in alms, a ſum equal 
to what he might have expended in his jour- 

is ney; 
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ney, befides founding a new monaſtery; the 
charter of which he confirmed before-hand. 
Egilric, about this time, refigned the fee 


of Dutham, to his brother Egilwin, who 


ſound à great treaſure in laying the founda- 
tion of a church, dedicated to St. Cuthbert; 
and was ſo enriched by this accident, that he 
laid fide his epiſcopal function, and employ- 


ed himſelf in carrying on wofks for the pub- 


emolument of his country. | 
Edward, on occaſion of conſeerativg the 
church and abbey of Weſtminſter, which he 
undertook by the pope's advice, reſolved to 
ſend another embaſſy to Rome, for the con- 
firmation of the privileges beſtowed upon 
this new foundation. The perſons nominated 
for this ſervice, were Aldred archbiſhop of 


Vork, Goodwin's ſon Toſton, Giſo biſhop 


of Wells, and Walter biſhop of Hereford. 
Pope Nicholas II. received all theſe de- 
puties with great honoer, excepting Aldred, 


who holding the ſees of York and Worceſter 


er; Without any diſpenſation from his 
holineſs, was tried and convicted of fimony, 
and diveſted of his character and juriſdiction. 
The ambaſſadors being diſmiſſed by his holi- 
neſs, had fearce loſt ſight of Rome, when 
they were ſet upon and robbed by the ban- 
ditti: a circumſtance which obliged them to 
return to the city, that they might be equip- 
ped a-new for their journey. - Toſton took 
this opportunity of demanding that the ay 

wo 


Noli, for the ſame offences. The third pa 


ſentence of excommunication againſt king 
d 
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would indemnify him for the damage he had 


. fuſtained, as we have related in à former 
volume, 


Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, . was 


looked upon as an uſurper by the ſee of 


Rome, becauſe he had taken poſſeſſion during 
the liſe of Robert the Norman, and had not yet 
received the pall from his holineſs. Stigand, 
nevertheleſs, performed his , metropolitan 

tions, without paying any regard to the 
diſapprobation of the pope, and was counte- 
nanced in his contumacy by his being, not- 
withitanding, conſidered and revered *' as an 
archbiſhop by the king and people of England. 
That the conſecration of Wulfstan, ſhould 


not any ways affect his authority, he obliged 


Aldied to declare, before the king and coun- 
cil, that he renounced all pretenſions to eccle- 
fiaſtical or ſecular authority over Wulfstan, 
whom he had conſecrated. 8 
After this rude ſketch df the Engliſh eccle- 
fiaſtical biſtory, it will not be improper to 
give a2 brief abſtract of the tranſactions of 
Welch church, during the ſame period. 
In or near the reign of Alfred, fix ſynods 
were held at Landaff, though the dates of 


hem are very uncertain. In the firſt, king 


'udor was excommunicated, for being guilty 


of perjury and murder. The ſecond, aſſem- 
bled. by biſhop Berthguin, pronounced the 


ſe 
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ſed the like cenſure upon Gurcan, for. the 
crime of inceſt with his own mother-in-law. 
Biſhop Cerenhir aſſembled the fourth ſynod, 
in which king Howel was ſtigmatiſed for 
murder and perjury, The ſame prelate 
fided in the fifth, and proceeded in the Ame 
manner againſt Conbli, for the ſame offences. 
The fixth was held by Civeilliane, againſt 
king Brochvail, who had incurred his diſ- 
Pleaſure ; and all theſe kings, who were no 
other than petty toparchs, made very humble 
ſubmiſſion, underwent ſevere penance, and 
paid heavy fines to the church before they 
obtained abſolution 1 
. Beſides theſe, there was another council 
convened at the ſame place, on account of 
ſome ravages committed againſt the church, 
by king Nougui, who ſubmitted to the cen- 
ſure of the ſynod. - A ſubſequent aſſembly 
was called, to deliberate u the violation 
of a ſanctuary, from which the magiſtrate 
had forcibly taken a deacon, _ of perfi- 
dious murder. The nghts of 5 church and 
ſanctuary were vigorouſly ſupported on this 
occaſion, and the civil power was compelled 
to deliver up the criminal. The laſt convo- 
cation was held by Gurcan, whom Dunſtan 
had conſecrated biſhop of Landaff, in order 
to denounce excommunication againſt Arth- 
mail, who had murdered his own brother. 
The criminal ſubmitted to the juriſdition fo 
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- the ſynod, and purchaſed his pardon with a 


large ſum for the benefit of the clergy. 
Hoel Dha, that is, Howel the Good, co- 
temporary with Edmund king of England, has 
left a conſiderable collection of canons, com- 
poſed in an aſſembly of the ſtates of his king- 
dom. A committee of one clergyman, and 
'twelve laymen, was appointed to draw up the 
form of theſe laws, the moſt remarkable of 
which is the twelfth canon; by which it was 
provided, that a married woman ſhould be in- 
titled to a ſeparation, and the reſtitution of 
her fortune, provided her huſband ſhould be 
impotent, afflicted with the ſcab, ot have a 
flinking breath. ; | 


Thus, whether we turn our eyes towards 


the eaſt or weſt quarter of this kingdom, we 
find popery equally ſapping the foundations 
of civil power, or obſcuring the pure light of 
the goſpel. Ceremonies were enforced at'the 


expence of piety, and external rites got the 
better of internal pjety. Monaſteries were 


the receptacles of the indolent and luxurious, 
the retreat of and afylums of the peſts of ſo- 
ciety, and by encouraging inactivity, unſo- 
eiableneſs, and indolence, went a great way 
towards extirpating every generous and bene- 
inciple from the nation. The clergy, 

not fatisfied with tyranizing over the conſci- 
ences of the people, aſſumed the ſame power 
over their ſovereigns, and ſnatching the ſcep- 
ters from their hands, ſent them to exchange 
Vor. IV. P their 
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their crowns for the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, and 
perſuaded them to ſleep out the reſidue of 
their lives in the gloomy receſſes. of a cloiſter. 
Servile to the laſt degree, the fimple monarch 
bowed, his neck to the yoke, and looked up- 
on the deſertion of his people's welfare as a 
7 0 875 for heaven, and the frown of a 
Popiſh minion was ſufficient to crown or to 
dethrone whom he pleaſed. 


Not content with authority, the ambitious 
Monks thirſted for riches, and kings were ob- 
liged to alienate the demeſnes of the crown 
to ſatisfy their avarice, and to avoid their cen 
| ſures. When the nation was thus exhauſted 
of its treaſures, in contributions paid to tlie 
Pope,. when. the revenues of the crown were 
diminiſhed by exceſſive grants made to reli- 
gious houſes, was it any wonder, that a con- 
queror, who marched with the conſecrated 
banner before him, ſhould meet with ſucceſs 
in a kingdom, whoſe internal principle of de- 
fence was ſeized on by the clergy, who were 
friends to his undertaking, and by intereſt 
Itſelf the enemies of their o lawful ſovereign ? 


FThat the reader may not imagine this to be no- 
thing but mere declamation, it will not be amiſs to pro- 
-duce the following extract from the manuſcript life of 
Fretheric in the book of St. Alban's, “The Con- 
pour: being at ſupper at Berkhamftead caſtle with 
- ſeveral of the nobility, could not, among other topics 
of diſcourſe, forbear - expreſſing his wonder, that he 
ould have ſubdued the kingdom in one battle, tho 
It had reſiſted the Danes during many years , 
7. 'S + 4, ++ © may 
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Moſt of the company being at a loſs what to anſwer, 
Fretherie, abbot of St. Alban's, revived the diſcourſe 
by the following reply: The reaſon may eaſily be aſ- 
ſigned, if all circumſtances be conſidered : formerly 


the nation was defended by the ſword, but the lands which 


maintained the ſo dier having lately been converted to 
maintain the monk and other religicus, the warriors 
had on that account laid their ſwords on the altars 
of oriſons, and became votaries; whoſe prayers for 
your ſucceſs, O king, have pierced deeper than their 
ſwords, whoſe edges are now covered with ruft, and 
grown blunt for want of uſe, Your highneſs therefore 
is under an obligation to protect and patroniſe thoſe who 
have been the cauſe of your having purchaſed your vic- 
tory ſo eaſily. See likewiſe Speed's Hiſt, b. ix, c. 11. 
p. 425, Acherley's Britannic Conffitution chap, iii, ſect. 3. 
P. 167. 
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| | Containing an account of the Engliſh affairs 
from the NORMAN Conqueſt to the death 
F King STEPHEN. | | 


„WILLIAM, ſurnamed the Baſtard, or the 
c Conqueror. 


* * * the defeat of Haſtings, the Eng- 

M liſn were not only deprived of their 

B king, the * of their nobi- 

lity, but likewiſe of every pro- 
ANNA 


and expedient for repairin 
1d's brothers were ſlain, his 
| 3 children 
He was the ſon of Robert II. duke of Normandy», 
ſome ſay by a concubine named Harlotta; but, accord - 
ing to Carte and Tillet, his mother's name was Har - 
leva, She was the daughter of Fourbet, the duke's va- 
Jet de chambre, and ſon of a tanner of Falaiſe, Such 
miſalliances at that time were reputed ſo diſhonourable, 


their loſs. 


that a wife of ignoble birth, however lawfully wedded, 


paſſed for nothing better than a concubine, and the iſſue 
had by her huſband for little better than baſtards. 


of the Aſhburnham family, to whom Harold ga ve com- 
My. miſſion 


FT Among others was Bertram, one of the arceſtors 
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children had made their || eſcape into Ireland: 
Edgar Atheling, though beloved and careſſed 
by the people, had neither ſpirit; abilities, nor 
inclination, to ſeize on the helm in ſo tempeſ- 
tuous a ſeaſon. - Count Morcar, and, his bro- 
ther Edwin, had retired to London with the 
forces under their command, before the fate of 
Harold was decided. They might indeed have 
contributed to have turned the ſcale in favour 
of this young prince; but as they affected the 
government themſelves, their meaſures ſhowed 


8 | 1 — nothing 
miſſion to raiſe, forces in his behalf, He was a perſon 
of great opulence, power, abilities, and valour, and ex- 
erted his loyalty in a manner that muſt endear his nic- 
mory to poſterity, ; 
I. Three of his ſons, namely Goodwin, Edmund, 
and Magnus, had intereſt enough; after their father's 
death, to carry off the greateſt part of his fleet, which 
enabled them to make many attempts, as we ſhall here- 
after ſee, againſt the power of the Normans : but pro- 
ving always unſucceſsful, they at length retired to Den- 
mark, where they were kindly received; and where, 
tormented by/a quick ſenſe of their misfortunes, they 
languithed out the remainder of their lives. This cir- 
* cumſlance is taken notice of, as it ſerves to explain the 
ſucceeding part of our hiftory, and ſhows how the Nor- 
man power at ſea came to be ſo low, for a conſiderable 
ſpace after the conqueſt, as well as why the northern 
Princes.vere-ſo. ready to give aſſiſtance to ſuch as un- 
dertook, to diſturb this new. poſſeſſor of the Engliſh 
crown; in which ſcheme we ſhall find that perſons, 
who. had very different intereſts, concurred, upon the 
old maxim in politics, that in acting againſt a common 
enemy, the principles of particular parties may, and in 
prudence ought, to be ſuſpended, - Campbell's Naval 
Hiſtory, vel. I. p. $6, 4th edit. 


W 


on the minds of all the Engliſh, who, inſtead 


Power to promote the deſigns of the Conque- 


plexity, of confuſion, and pf anarchy. | 
While this ſcene of diſtraction continued 


| reſume their courage, and their ardour- of 
revenge, from the very idea of their beingheat- 


' 
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nothing but diſtraction, and their ambition 
ſerved only to rivet the chains of ſlavery more 
ſtrongly. Diverſity of intereſt produced di- 
verſity of opinions, terror and deſpair ſeized ' 


of uniting themſelves in defence of their li- 
berries at this important criſis, did all in their 


ror. All reſpect to authority was loſt, every 


ſalutary ſcheme was oppoſed, and the whole 
kingdom was nothing but a ſcene of per- 


ſpreading at London, William was taking 
meaſures for his ſecurity againſt any-unfore- 
ſeen accident. The loſs of a battle he knew 
might at firſt aſtoniſh the Engliſh, but muſt 
have been ſo far acquainted with their cha- 7 
racter as to be convinced, that, after they had 0 
recovered from their panic, they would grow W4 
deſperate from the proſpect of their calamity, 


en, and their defeat might conſequently, prove 
the cauſe of their victory. As they had ſtill 
reſources of men and arms, as their nobles were 
naturally ambitious, and averſe to the leaſt 
ſhadow of ſervitude, he could nor but expect 
they would once more try their fortune in the 
field; and if he ſhould be defeated in his turn, 
he knew his caſe would be deſperate, and in- 
entable ruin muſt enſue, For as yet he had 
TI no 


: 


- — - * p 


no place of retreat, wherein he might wait till 
he received reinforcements from Norway, or 
find a proper place for ſecuring himſelf in till 
he had embarked the remains of his army. 
Apprehenſive that if he ſhould march imme- 
- diately to London, the factions which now 
promoted his deſigns, might unite, from a 
roſpect of their preſent danger, he purſued 
his cheme of making himſelf maſter. of ſome 
maritime fortreſs, at a diftance, and by this 
maſterpiece of generalſhip provided againſt 
all inconveniencies. 
After ſtaying a few days at Haſtings to re- 
* freſh his troops, he left a garriſon in the place, 
and marched to Rumney, which place he 
ſacked out of revenge for the treatment that 
the crew of one of his ſhips had ſuffered at 
this place, From hence he advanced to 
Dover, a placefortified by nature, but more 
tenable at this time on account of the vaſt 


number of ſoldiers who had fled hither im- 


mediately after the late battle. Though it 
might, on this account, have ſtood a — 
ſiege, yet the conſternation of the beſieg 
was ſo great, that they entered into terms for 
the ſurrender of the town and caſtle as ſoon 
as William appeared before it. 
While this treaty was carrying on, the Nor- 
ns burnt ſeveral houſes; which afforded Wil- 
7a fair opportunity of giving the inhabitants 
a favourable idea of his equity, lenity, and ge- 
neroſity. Wich this view he made good the 
| damages 
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damages that the inhabitants had ſuſtained by 


the imprudence of his men, and at the ſame 
time gave them grounds to ſuſpect that he 


conquered * After the ſurrender of 
this place, William was obliged to ſtay for 
eight days, on account of the dyſentery, which 
in his army, and carried off great num- 
bers of his men. 'This interval was not paſſed in 
inactivity, but expended in adding ſuch works 
to the fortifications of the place as might pro- 
tect it from a ſurpriſe. 
After haviaghth 
tions of Dover, which Matthew Paris juſt! 


ſtiles the lock and key of the kingdom, Wil- 
liam marched towards London, but was de- 


tained in his way for ſome days on account 
of his being affected with the ſame diſorder 
as his men juſt recovered from. 
Whilſt he was engaged at Dover, and was 
on his march from thence, the 5 Londoners 


began to have a proper regard for their inte- 
| » 


* Speed and other hiſtorians inform us; that he was 
ſurpriſed in his march by the Kentiſhmen, who had 


concealed themſelves by means of large boughs, which at 


a diſtance looked like a wood, But this ſtory contra- 
dicts itfelf, as it mentions that they marched with green 
boughs in their hands in the beginning of November. 

7 The weight of this city was very great even in theſe 
early times, on account of its wealth, military proweſs, 
and the number of its citizens. Fitz-Stephens obſerves, 
that, in the time of king Stephen, it was able to muſter 


60,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, all well accoutered and 
armed, | 


would treat them more like ſubjects, than a 


us augmented the fortifica- 
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reſt, and endeavoured to rob him of the fruit 
of his victory, by placing Edgar Atheling, 
the darling of the people, on the throne. As 
theſe citizens inſiſted upon this meaſure with 
ſome warmth, Morcar and Edwin, though it 
was a ſtep contrary to their own pretenſons, 
ſeemed to join with them for the preſent. 
Archbiſhop Stigand, who was the only pre- 
late that was an enemy to the Conqueror's 
ſuccels, favoured their motion with the great- 
eſt eagerneſs ; and Edger Atheling being 
crowned with the general conſent of the no- 
bility, orders were iſſued for levying a new 
army to ſupport his title. The only inſtance 
we have of the exertion of this prince's ſo- 
vereignty, was his giving. bis aſſent to the 
election of Brand, in the room of Leofric ab- 
bot of Peterborough, who died at this junc- 


tion. 8 | 


The attempt of raiſing an army in defence 
of the kingdom is ſappeſed- to have been 

rendered ineffeQual by the ſecret machina- 
tions of Morcar and Edwin, who took the firſt 
opportunity of retiring from London with the 
Northumbrian and Mercida forces. 
William continued his march towards Lon- 
don in three diviſions, which advanced by dif- 
ferent routes, and had orders to deitroy the 
country with fire and ſword, where they met 

with the leaſt reſiſtance. | 

Fretheric, abbot of St. Alban's, 'was the 
only perſon who put any impediment is his 
T | Way, 
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way, and ſignalized himſelf, not only for his 
courage, but likewiſe for the manly reply he 
made to the Conqueror on this occaſion. Wil- 
liam being ſtopped in his march by the trees 
which he had ordered to be felled and placed 
in his way, ordered him to appear before 
him, aſſuring him, that he ſhould be free 
from any harm, if he complied. On his ap- 
pearance, being aſked why he had endea- 
voured to block up his bu the royal 
abbot replied, with the greateſt intrepidity, 
“% have done what was required of me, 
* both by my * birth and my duty; if others 
* of my rank had but done the ſame, as they 
© ealily might, and ought to have done, it 
had not been in your power to have pene- 
< trated ſo far into the country, as this 
Knees.” | 
The duke, ſtruck with the boldneſs of the 
reply, and too politic to take any ſtep which 
might animate. the Engliſh to reſentment, diſ- 


miſſed the abbot unhurt, and proceeded on 


his march towards London. | 
As he advanced, he ſpread terror wherever 
he came, and thinking to intimidate the Lon- 
doners, ſet fire to ſeveral houſes on the Sur- 
ry-fide of the river, which had the effect he 
defired. The preparations made for levyin; 
forces were dropped, and a general defection 


* He was deſcended on one fide from the Saxon 
Kings, and on the other from king Canute the Dane, 
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of the leſſer nobility enſued. The prieſts» 


Who knew that William had the pope's ſanc- 


tion for his invaſion, were unwilling to ex- 
poſe themſelves to his cenſures, by oppoſing 
the duke's deſigns ; ny, they went farther, 
and thinking to make a merit of betray- 
ing their country, uſed their utmoſt en- 


deavours to perſuade the Londoners to ſub- 
mit, without making the leaſt reſiſtance. 


[Theſe reprefentations operated ſo ſtrongly on 
the minds of ſome, that they. were for open- 
ing their gates immediately; but . 
who were true friends to liberty, thought 
that this was .a ſtep they ſhould not take till 


they had tried every other means in their 


power. Inſpired with this noble reſolution, 


and reſolving. to deſerye ſucceſs, though it 


was not in their r to enſure it, they de- 
. termined to a the duke at the head of 
his diviſion, before he could be joined by 


the reſt of his army. Suppoſing that the 


fatigue his men ſuſtained; by their march, 
might give them ſome advantage, they 
. marched . out . againſt him. The Norman, 


who was too vigilant to be ſurpriſed, and too 


politic to harraſs his army by marches, 
diſappointed their hopes; and the ſive hun- 
dred men, which they attacked, gave them ſo 
warm a reception, that they were entirely 
routed, and obliged: to retire with the greateſt 


precipitation. This check ſtruck ſuch a pa- 
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nic among Edgar's friends, and furniſhed the 
Clergy with ſuch an opportunity of 28 
their perſuaſions, that moſt of thoſe who had 
been deaf before, now liſtened to their argu- 
ments, and became their proſelytes. The men 


of power, ſeeing that Edgar's affairs were ir- 


5 ot 


retrievable, and foreſeeing that their ſtay might 


involve them in his ruin, retired with their 
forces from the city, and conſulted their own 
ſafety by their flight. 8. | 

In the midſt of this confuſion, the Londoners 
received advice, that William had paſſed the 
Thames at Wallingford, and was now arrived 
as far as Berkhamſtead. He had already re- 
duced the counties of Suſſex, Kent, Surry, Mid- 
dleſex and Hertford ; and his route towards 
Berkhamſtead might have been traced by the 


. towns he had burnt, and the men he had put to 


the ſword, in his way thither. Such icenes of 
conflagration filled them with horror, and while 
they were ſhocked at the fate of their neigh- 

bours, they could not help thinking that their 
on ruin was approaching, and that they would 


themſelves ſoon be involved in the ſame cala - 


mity. William, biſhop of Londen, who was 

a Norman by birth, inſtead of pacifying their 

fear, did all he could to aggrandize them, and 
being by nation a favourer of the duke, en- 
deavoured to recommend himſelf to his notice 

by the warmth with which he eſpouſed his in- 
"ot 1. oth 


terreſts. 
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182 The Hiſtory f ExoL AND. 
terefls. Flatteret by this prelate with the hot 
of experiencing the fame benevolence as 


Norman ſubjects, the 'nobles, accompanied by 


Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Wulſtan, 


biſhop of Wincheſter, Walter, biſhop of Here- 
ford, and the moſt eminent perſons of London, 


, endeavoured by a voluntary ſubmiſſion to gain 
the dake's favour, and, for that purpoſe, re- 


ired to him at Derkbamftead, ſwore fealty to 
im, and entered into a * contract with him 
for their own ſecurity. An example which had 


received the ſanction of an archbiſhop and other 


prelates, could not fail of having great influence 


on the reſt ef the Londoners ; as he likewiſe 
_ drew nearer to the city, the influence of their 


example grew more efficacious; the magiſtrates 
apprehenſive of a ſiege, went to preſent him 
the keys, and were received with all the polite- 
neſs they could expect from a perſon, whole 


| Intereſt it was to endear himſelf to the nation, 


and make himſelf as popular as poſſible by his 


| humanity ard affability. 


The Londoners, having made this ſacrifice of 


their liberty, thovght they had now gone too fir, 


if they did not proceed farther ; the only way 
to ſecure his favour was to anticipate his wiſhes, 
and make a merit of giving him that, which 
he was in a condition to ſeize, if they refuſed 


it. For this reaſon, after conſulting with the 


The original words of S. Dunelm are ipſe feedus 
pepigit,'” See Hovenden. 


_ 


prelates ard nobles, who had already made 


their ſubmiſſion, "they unanimouſly reſolved to 


place him on the throne, and went in a body to 


make him a tender of the crown, telling him, 


that they bad always been accuſtomed to live 


under a kingly government, and knew no per- 


ſon more worthy of that dignity than himſelf. 
_ The duke politically forgetting the very end 


for which he had invaded this kingdom, ſhewed 
at firſt ſome reluctance in complying with their 


offer, pretending that it was an affair of ſo 


much importance, that he could not give them 


an anſwer till he had. firſt conſulted his 
friends. N eat ono ad 
Aſter having communicated the application 
of the Engliſh to his confidents, they joined 
unanimouſly in perſuading him to comply with 


ge his conſent, as eaſily prevailed on a mind 


him to. Yielding to their agreeable importu- 
nities, the duke returned a favourable anſwer 
to the Londoners, appointed Chriſtmas-day 

his coronation, and gave them ftrong aſſur- 
ances that they ſhould not repent of their offer. 
- Though the Londoners had delivered hoſtages 
ag a ſecurity for their fidelity), William did 


not care to truſt himſelf in the city, till he had 


built a fortreſs in it to awe the inhabitants, and 
had ſeeured it by a ſtrong garriſon of Nor- 


Q 2 While 
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: their requeſt, and uled ſuch arguments to en- 
ready determined to do what they perſuaded 
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184 The Hiſtory of EncLanyd. 
While this was erecting he kept himſelf at 
Berking in Eſſex, and cauſed preparations to be 
made for his coronation, which were both 
ſplendid and magnificent. 25 
It being the undoubted right of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to place the crown on the 
king's head on this occaſion, William is faid 
to have applied to Stigand for that purpoſe, who 
refuſed it. becauſe he had no title to it, and 
had made his way to the throne by blood, and 
the invaſion of another perſon's right “.“ 
Theſe objections had very little weight with 


This relation is confirmed by William of Newbury, 
Wikes, Heming ford, and Brumpton. Rapin and Brady 
inſinuate, that William would not receive the crown 
from the hands of Stigand, becauſe he was at that time 
ſuſpended, if not anathematized, by the pope ; in order 
to prevent any objection that might be made to the va- 
lidity of his coronation, A modern author informs us, 
that Stigand, lying under a fentence of ſuſpenſion by 
the pope, to whom William owed great obligations, 
this prince, in order to avoid any objections that might 
be made to the informa/ity of his conſecration, defired 
that the ceremony might be performed by the archbiſhop 
of York. Brady and ſome others deny this circumſtance, 
though founded on inconteſtible authority. This au- 
thor, Rapin, and others, particularly inform us, that 
Aldred, after a ſermon or oration made to the Engliſh, 
asked them, if they conſented that William ſhould be 
crowned, and that they anſwered in the affirmative, 
with loud acclamations. The biſhop of Conſtance hav- 
ing put the ſame queſtion to the Normans, and received 


the like reply, Aldred ſet the crown on his head. Aid 
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Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who thought it 
more prudent to comply with the conqueror's 
requeſt, and to perform the ceremony 
Though William was univerſally acknow- 
| as heir to Edward the confeſſor, yet the 
manner in which he was crowned by Aldred 
was ſomewhat ſingular. Former kings only 
promiſed upon their bare words, but Aldred 
obliged William to engage himſelf to perform 
the fame conditions by an oath, Whatever 
were his motives, whether to give the nation 
ſatisfaction, or to make an apology for his 
performing the ceremony, after Stigand's re- 
fuſal, it was not William's intereſt to refuſe it: 
He complied however, and, as it was agreea- 
ble to the Norman cuſtoms, his Pa, (hd 
was, on that account, the more ready, 
The recognition of William was attended 
with a circumſtance, which had like: to have 
proved fatal to the inhabitants of Weſtminſter, 
and, though this event was prevented, yet it 
was attended with conſequences that gave the 
Engliſh the firſt diſguſt to the Norman govern- 
ment. 
The conqueror, who was. too cautions to 
traſt himſelf to the numerous militia and the 
turbulent ſpirit of the Londoners, had, pre- 
vious to his coronation, . erected ſeveral ſmall 
fortreſſes in the city, and manned them with 
garriſons, that were ſufficient to ſuppreſs 
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186 The Hiſtory of EMO ο 
any ſedition that might ariſe during the folem- 
nity of his coronation. - But the very meafures 
he had taken to guard againſt a tumult, proved 
the cauſe of one. I he abbey was ſurrounded 
with a body of his forces, but even theſe pre- 
cautions did not free the Normans from appre- 
| henſfions. Thoſe who were without taki 
the confuſed noiſe of the Engliſh and French 
voices, Which was made on the crown's beir 
placed on the duke's head, for the tumultuo 
effects of a quarrel, without taking any time 
for examining into the truth of their ſurmiſes, 
they ſet fire to the next houſes in the firſt tranſ. 
ports of their rage. The fire ſpreading from 
ouſe to houſe with great rapidity, occaſioned a 
general alarm; almoſt every body ran out of 
the church, the Engliſh to ſtop the fire, and the 
Normans to plunder. The © biſhops, the cler- 
and the monks were left behind, but fo 
Pl of conſternation, that they had ſcarce ſpi- 
rits enough to proceed in the ceremony; even 
. the conqueror himſelf fled trembling to the al- 
tar, expecting to be aſſaſſinated, and unable to 
determine on any expedient to extricate himſclf 
from this critical ſituation. The univerſal pa- 
nic ſoon ſubſided when the miſtake was dif- 
covered, which had given rife to this alarm; 
and, tho' no confiderable damage was done b 
the fire, yet it laid a foundation for thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions, which made the Normans for ever aſter 
the objects of Engliſh reſentment and — 


William the Conqueror. 18 

As ſoon as his * coronation was over, William 
retired to Berking, where he remainedtill the 
tower of London was built, and other fortreſſes 
erected. During his ſtay at this place, Edwin 

and Morcar, earls of Northumberland and 
Mereia, earl Coxo, Edric Guildoc or Sylvaticus, 
great nephew to Edric Screona, and lord of 
Wigmore,” with other perſons of diſtinction, 
repaired to him, with tenders of their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and. on ſwearing Sg were confirmed 
in the poſſe ſſion of their reſpective eſtates. ' Ed- 
— Atheling, encouraged by his affability and 
evolence, quitted his retreat, and viſited 
him, in order to renounce his pretenſions, and 
implore his protection. This prince was re- 
ceived with remarkable tenderneſs, and before 
he was diſmiſſed had the grant of ſeveral large 
br from the king. 

The firſt thing William did, after his coro- 
noglow; was to make himſclf maſter of Harold's 
treaſury at Wincheſter, which, though very 
conſiderable, received no {mall addition from 
the bounties and preſents made him by the ci- 
ties, towns, 'and wealthy perſons of the king- 
dom; who choſe rather to employ their vaſt 
riches in currying the favour of an invader, 
than in providing for the defence of their liber- 
der and properties. By theſe means William 
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188 The Hiſtory of Exo EAN D. 
was enabled to provide for the maintenance of 
his army, to give rewards to his followers, to 
diſtribute charities to the monaſteries, to ſend 
rieh ornaments, veſſels and other preſents to a 
thouſand churches in France, Acquitain, and 
Burgundy, which had ſaid maſſes for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his expedition, and to ſend a large ſum 
of gold and ſilver to the pope, as well as ſeveral 
coſtly preſents to St. Peter's church at Rome. 
Ass his dominions in Normandy were, dur 

ing this interval, leſt in a defence leſs condition, 
on account of his troops being employed in 
England; he had now leiſure to think of go- 

ing thither in perſon, in order to ſettle the af- 
fairs of his dutchy, and prevent it from being 
attacked by the king of France, who might 
have been tempted by this opportunity to re- 
unite it to his kingdom.” . | 
Vet, previous to this ſtep, William thought it 
expedient to take ſuch meaſures for the ſecurity 
of his new conqueſt, as might pacify the minds 
of the Engliſh nobility, render himſelf popular 
among perſons of the lower rank, and prevent 
any commotions in his abſence, _ a 

The poſſeſſion of lands, he was convinced, 
generally gave the poſſeſſor an influence over 
his tenants, and at the ſame time as it increaſed 
his wealth, increaſed his power. The eſtates of 
ſuch of the nobility and gentry as had fallen in 
the battle, he divided amongſt ſuch of his fol- 
2 lowers, 
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lowers, whoſe merits could claim theſe rewards 
as a return for their ſervices, and as a debt he, 
engaged himſelf to diſcharge, at the time when 
they firſt eſpouſed his cauſe. Such of the Eng- 
liſh as ſurvived the battle had their eſtates. con- 
fiicated for the ſame purpoſe, * But, in order to 
obviate any ill effects from their reſentment, or 
from the apprehenfion which the reſt of the no- 
bility might entertain from the precarious te- 
nure on which they held their own eſtates, he 
publiſhed a - manifeſto, wherein he declared, 
that he claimed the crown as a legal. king, and, 
would govern as ſuch ; adding, that, at the 
ſame. time as he puniſhed thoſe, who had taken, 
up arms againſt him in favour of an uſurper, he. 
was determined to maintain all others in the en- 
joyment of their rights and properties. As 
none were to be deprived of their eſtates by this 
edict but thoſe who had appeared againſt him 
in the field, the noblemen who had remained. 
neuter during his conqueſt, could not but look 
upon this as an act of juſtice, and while they 
approved of his equity, could not but be reſtrain» 


ed from taking part with thoſe, whom it de- 


prived of their eſtates. To confirm them ſtill more 
ſtrongly in his intereſt, and to give them ſome 
idea of what they might expect from his boun- 
ty, and promiſe themſelves from his favour, he 
made grants to ſeveral of them, which exceed- 
ed their greateſt expeRation from their natural 
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#90 The Hiſtory of EAN B. 

parents, and beſtowed eſtates in Normandy vpon 

others. | | we, — 
In order to give the nation a ſignal mark of 
his generoſity and magnanimity, he not only 
confirmed Edgar Atheling in the earldom of 
Oxford, but granted him likewiſe other lands, 
tending a more than ordinary reſpect to him, 
becauſe he was the nephew of his great bene- 
factor Edward the confe{lor; It was impoſſible 
for the Engliſh to withſtand the charms of ſuch 
a conduct, which coincided with their preju- 
dices, and at the ſame time as it exalted their 
favourite, palliated the invaſion of their con - 
eror. To convince the Engliſh ſtill more 
Ny of his good intentions, William projected 
matches between his officers and the Engliſh 
ladies, and at the ſame time provided Engliſh 
buſBands for the Norman heireſſes. This ſtep 
which ſhowed that he had an intention to. unite 
the two nations, ſerved to obviate every ſuſpi- 
cion they might entertain of his reviving that 
partiality to the Normans, which had occaſi. 
oned ſo much confuſion in a former reign. 
Io ingratiate himſelf with the common peo- 
ple, he adviſed his principal officers to treat the 
Engliſh with Weng: and bene volente; he 
rr. orders throughout his army, forbiding 
e lower officers to attempt the chaſtity of wo- 
men, or give the leaſt cauſe' of complaint to 
the inhabitants, under the ſevereſt ne 
= . n 
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In order to convince them that the change in 


the ſucceſſion to the crown ſhould produce 
po alteration in their condition, he continued ta 


them the enjoyment of their properties, the 


benefit of their antient laws, the ordinary 
coufſe, and uſual courts of juſtice, and the ad- 


mirable inſtitution of frank e for wad 


common peace and ſecurity. 

new charter to the city of London, Be nw the 
privileges and immunities which the Citizens en- 

Joyed in the days of Edward the confeſſor. 


To confirm the idea which the people had 


conceived of his fame, by his preſence and the 
maj*fy of his deportment, he made a tour 
into the provinces of Mercia and Weſſex. In 
this progreſs be exerted himſelf in extirpating 
the. banditti, or robbers, which infeſted the 
country, and ſheltered themſelves i in the woods, 
with which the kingdom was, at that time, 
almoſt covered. Wherever he went be leſt 
favourable ideas behind, by making ſuch wile 
regulations, as contributed to preſerve the pro- 
perties of the inhabitants from rapine, and 
dhe peace of the country from diſturbance. 
Thele inſtitutions were noble inſtances of his 
equity and ſtrong proofs of his policy, yet think - 
vg bis character incomplete if he did not con- 
vince'his fubjets chat he was not leſs wag 
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than juſt, and no leſs pious than moderate“, 
he built a church and a monaſtery upon the field 


where Harold was ſlain, ordering the church 


: when finiſhed to be dedicated to St. Martin, 


and the monaſtery to be called Battle-abbey. The 


- bigh altar of the church was ſet upon the'very 
\ ſpot of ground whereon Harold's body was 


- monaſtery of Wincheſter, and exempted 


found, or his ſtandard taken up. The abbey was 


filled with Benedictine monks from the great 
m 


epiſcopal juriſdiction. 


While William was endeavouring to render 


himſelf popular by his inſtitutions and con- 
.  ceſſions, he did not negle& thoſe precations 


which were neceſlary to preſerye his conqueſt ; 


and to prevent any ill conſequences that might 


ariſe from the natural inconſtancy of the Eng- 


liſh, during his abſence. With this view the 


ſtrong forts be had erected in London, Nor- 


wich, Wincheſter, Hereford, Haſtings and 


army. E 


m_ 


Dover, were filled with garriſons of Normans, 
which were picked from the flower of his 


A 


* From the manuſcript copy of Matthew Paris in the 
_ Cortonian library at the Britiſh muſeum. As this paſ- 
- age is omitted in Dr, Watts's edition of this author, it 
may be no ſmall ſatistaction to the learned to find it here. 
te Ige Will:elmus gratias agens deo, pro victoria funda- 
vit abbatiam e bello, non longe ab Haſtingo littore, et 
nomen tale impoſuit eccleſiæ, a titulo belli. 
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A militia of natives is what a tyrant or 
'xonqueror muſt always look upon as an ob- 
Je of terror, though a native prince muſt 
eee m it as the natural, the beſt, and the moſt 
faithful bulwark of the kingdom. The en- 


terprizing genius of the Engliſh, their natural 


and javeterate averſion to a foreign prince, 
their invincible thirſt after liberty, and their 
abhorrence of every the leaſt ſhadow of fla- 
very, convinced the new king, that all his 
other precautions would be fruſtrated, unleſs 
he guarded againſt the conſequences, which 
ſuch a power might produce, when he Was in 
Normandy. From theſe motives, he took 
ſuch ſteps as muſt always be taken by a tyrant; 
be diſarmed the inhabitants, and broke their 
militia, This was done under a pretence of 
lenity, to eaſe them of their burthens, and to 
free them from a labour, which might by the 
indolent be looked upon as an impoſition, 
and by the malecontented as a foundation for 
diſturbing the public tranquility. The citizens 
of London were diſarmed on this occaſion, 


and, with others, excuſed from the expence of 


keeping arms ready for ſervice on any emer- 
_ gence,. as well as from the avocation of ap- 
pearing once a year at the annual muſter. 
After theſe ſleps had been taken, William 
prepared to reviſit his native country; which 
* R he 
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he did with the greateſt readineſs, as he, had 
already conciliated the affection of the 
liſh, and had very little grounds to pe 


* "any diſtarbance While he was abſent. His 
brother, Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and his 


couſin, William Fitz-Oſborne, whom he had 


lately created Earl of Hereford, were left 
regents. The former was placed in Dover 


caſtle, to guard the county of Kent, and all 


the adjacent coaſt, and the latter in Winche- 


ſer, to ſecure the northern ports of the king- 


dom. To provide ſtill againſt any miſchief 
that might ariſe from thoſe whoſe power or in- 
clination would make them favour a revolt. 


he reſolved to carry with him ſuch of the no- 


bility whoſe fidelity was in the leaſt ſuſpi- 


cious, The chief of theſe were Edgar A- 
P Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
dwin and Morcar, earls of Northumber. 


land apd Mercia, Agelnoth, abbot of .Glaſ- 
© tonbury, Waltheof, the ſon of Siward, a per- 


ſon of great power in Northumberland, Ro- 
ger, earl of Hertford, Rainulph, earl. of 


 Cambrid e, Goſpatrick, earl of Cumberland, 


F retherick, abbot of St. Alban's, together 
with the hoſtages that had been given him by 


the citizens of London. His pretence for 


taking theſe noble perſonages with him, was 


1 n he had for their characters, the 
| | pleaſure 
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pleaſure he received from their converſation, 
and his intention to ſhew them to the world, 
as the chief ornaments of his court. As for 
their parts, they could not but ſee*through the 
vanity of this pretext, and plainly- perceive, 


that they were carried abroad as hoſtages to 


ſecure his conqueſt, to illuſtrate his power, 
and to adorn his triumph. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed; that he treated 
them all, and particularly Stigand the arch- 
biſhop, with all the exterior marks of civility 
and reſpeft. He always addreſſed this pri- 
mate with no other title but that of father; 
roſe from his ſeat in all aſſemblies to falute 
him ;- cauſed him to be received on all proper 
occaſions with ſolemn proceſſions 3 and paid 
bim every ceremony, and every honour, that 
was due, either to the dignity of his perſon, 
or the ſacredneſs of his character. 

With this train of honourable captives, he 
ſet | fail, in Lent, for Normandy, where he 
was received by his natural ſubjects, with 


every demonſtration of joy, and every effort 


of officious gratitude. 
He kept his Eaſter in the abbey. of Feſ- 


camp, where he was viſited by Rodulph, fa- | 


ther-in-law to the king of France, atteaded 
A great numbers of the French nob'lity, 
he noble guelts were ſo much ſtruck with the 

R 2 comlineſs 


* 
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comelineſs of the Engliſh, that they could not 
help teſtifying their pleaſure and their. admi- 
ration; their faces, and the make of their 
bodies appeared to them adorned with graces, 
that would have been worthy of notice in a 
female, but belonging to the male ſex could 
not fail to raiſe their envy, The richneſs of 
their habits was ſuch, as they could not 
ſufficiently admire, and the curiouſneſs of the 
workmanſhip, was what they had never beheld 
before. The king and his guards, cloathed with 
the richeſt embroidery in gold, made a moſt 
magnificent appearance; the ſumptuouſneſs 
of his entertainment ſerved to increaſe their 
ſurprize; and the number, ſize, and maſſineſs 
of his veſſels in gold and filver, aſtoniſhed the 
ſpectators ſo much, that their very reports of 
what they had ſeen, ſeemed to be romantic 
and incredible. | 
Wphilſt William was thus indulging himſelf 
in his native country, all the Petey be 


© * Rapin aſcribes this journey to vanity rather than 
policy, and repreſents it as both unneceſſary and un- 
reaſonable. Unneceſſary, becauſe his preſence was not 
wanted in Normandy ; and unreaſonable, becauſe it 
was dangerous for him to leave his new acquiſitions be- 
fore he was ſufficiently ſettled in the poſſeſſion. But, 
with due ſubmiſſion to this writer's judgment, we may 
venture to ſay it was neceſſury, becauſe Normandy * 
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had uſed to ſecure the tranquility of, this king- 
dom, were fruſtrated, by the behaviour of his 
regents, - Forgetting the orders he had iſſued 
out to treat the natives with the greateſt modera- 
tion, tenderneſs and humanity, or being enjoined to 
provoke the Engliſh to a rebellion, which might 
give a ſanction for ſeizing on their properties 
and robbing them of their liberty, they were 
guilty of the greateſt exceſſes, and ſtrove, as it 
were to be exceliently injurious. The inferiot 
officers treated the Engliſh gentry with inſolence, 


Joaded the people with grievous exaCtions, and 


Jubjeed both to ſuch injuries as the free 
ſpirits of the Engliſh could not endure . without 
reſentment. Odo and Fitzoſborne, inſtead of 
correcting theſe abuſes, encouraged the perpe- 
trators, and treated the complainants with in- 
ſults and outrage. Thus defended in their 
crimes, the Normans increaſed every day in 


left deſtitute of troops by this expedition, and thoſe 
who confider how many enemies the duke had in the 
continent, muſt acknowledge that his preſence was 
ſeaſonable, to prevent them from entering into ſuch 
meaſures, as his abſence and the defencelets ſtate of his 
native dominiors, might tempt them to, As for the 
argument of danger, it is already dbviated by the rela- 
tion that has been given of the precautions he had 
taken before his departure, which would have been 
 Cufficient to have prevented any troubles, had his regents 
behaved with the leaſt degree of moderation and 


policy, | 
R 3 their 


* + 
, * 
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their inſolence, they plundered the houſes of 
che Engliſh, they committed rapes upon the 
women, and were 8 ſuch enormities as 
nothing but cruelty countenance, nothing 
dut . could tolerate. And ſo ſavage 
were the two guardians of the realm, that no 
complaints of the Engliſh could prevail on them 
_ for Pity, no ſupplications could move them to re- 
eir grievances. 
The inhabitants of Kent, who were more 
immediately under the government of Odo, 
tired of remonſtrating in vain, and grown deſ- 


2 by their ſufferings, ſent privately to Eu- 
earl of Boulogne ſor ſupport, and were 


william of Poi&iers,aercature of the conqueror ri ves 
to clear Odo and Fitzosborne from the accuſation of miſ- 
conduct, by throwing the whole blame on the fickleneſs of 
the Engliſh, who were not to be kept quiet either by fear 
or favour, The adminiſtration of the regents is ſet in a 
very favourable light on this occaſion; they are repre- 
ſented as having acted with a arict regard to the 
orders of William, to have had an inviolable regard to 
juſtice, and to have given the Engliſh no provocation for 
eir revolt, nor even, the. leaſt cauſe for complaint. 
If the regents are painted in theſe amiable colours, the 
charaRters he draws of the Engliſh are not leſs frightful ; 
mutiny, ingratitude and turbulence, are the chief 
features that compoſed their portrait, and their attempt 
to recover their liberty, after infinite provocations, is 
repreſented as the attempt of madmen, who had no 
ot er guide but Caprice, and no other motive but 


mutipy, ==—« 
| deter- 
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determined either to recover their liberty, 
niſh their tormentors, or die in the attempt. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable that they ſhould ſo 
ſoon have forgot their animoſity againſt the 
| perſon of this earl, whom they had driven out 
of their kingdom in a fit of rage not many 
years before, But it is natural for perſons in 
danger to catch at any thing to fave them- 
ſelves. In this ſtate of calamity, the Engliſh 
loſt all remembrance of the averſiun to Eu- 
face, nay what was more they forgot they had 
treated him with outrage. As for Euſlace 
kimſelf he was no leſs willing to-bury his re- 
ſentment than the Engliſh; at this juncture he was 
at variance with. the duke, and was glad of 
an opportunity of making him ſenſible of the 
weight of his anger. The plan of operations 
being ſettled, it was agreed upon that he ſhould 
ſeize upon the caſtle of Dover, and Hugh de Mont- 
fort the governor being abſent with part of the 
riſon, every thing ſeemed to favour their de. 
— Euſtace croffed the ſea in the night with 
2 body of troops, and being joined by the 
Kentiſhmen, thought to ſurpriſe the caſtle, but 
the garriſon being prepared to receive him, he 
was beat off when he made his aſſault, and put 
to flight by the Normans in a ſally, who pre- 
Cipitated great numbers of his men down the 
clifts into the ſea, and tack his nephew priſo- 
foner, Eudace himſelf with much difficulty eſ- 


caping 


— 
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caping to his ſhips with a few of his followers. 
As for his nephew) he was deprived of all the 
lands which the duke had given him in Eng- 
land, as a puniſhment for his temerity. But 
his perſon being unhurt, he was afterwards re- 
ſtored to the favour of the conqueror. 
Though this faint ſtruggle after liberty proved 
abortive, it was far from intimidating the male- 
contents in other parts of the kingdom. The 
fire of diſcontent was no ſooner extinguiſhed in 
one part of the kingdom, than it broke out in 
another. The ſecond ſcene of trouble lay in 
the ſhires of Salop and . Hereford, where it 
raged to ſuch a height, as to be thought really 
dangerous. Edric, ſurnamed the Forreſter, 
brother to the infamous Edric Streona, was 
lord of a confiderable part of the, former of 
theſe counties. On William's coronation he 
repaired. to London, where he met with a fa- 
vourable reception, and had made his ſub- 
miſſion” in company with ſeveral other nobles. 
Notwithſtanding this teſtimony of loyalty, his 
eſtates. were continually waſted by Richard 
Fitz-Scrope, and other Normans in Here- 
ford{bure, which was immediately under the 
government of William Fitz-Oſborne. Edric, 
Who was a perſon of no leſs prudence than 
eſolution, never ſuffered them to make their 
—.— with impunity, but laying in ambuſh 
| | would 
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would attack the plunderers when loaded 
With booty, and make them pay dearly for 
the lictle advantages they had over a country 
unprovided to reſiſt their attempts, and too 
weak to chaſtiſe their inſolence. Fired at laſt 
with their repeated inſults, and determined to 
to put an end to their ravages, Edric reſolved 
to act on the offenſive, and attack their ter- 
ritories in Herefordſhire. Being joined with 
a body of Welch, which Blethwyn and Ryn- 
wellon prince of Powis and North Wales, 
{nt to his afliſtance, he waſted all the coun- 
try as far as the bridge upon the Lugge, and 
returned home rigmphycs with a conliderable 
| booty. 

Though the antient hiſtorians have thought 
theſe actions the only ones worthy of a minute 
deſcription, yet it is evident that the diſcon- 
tent was general; ſeveral inſurrections were 

rais'd in 3 parts of the kingdom, which 
were with difficulty ſuppreſſed by the joint 
forces of Odo and the earl of Hereford. The 
public reſentment was carried ſo high, that 
Coxo, earl of Northumberland, was flain by 
his own vaſſals, becauſe he would not head 
them in an inſurrection. Coxo was not the 
only victim of the nation's fury, great num- 
bers of the Normans were likewiſe cut off by 
bands of deſperadoes, who took ſhelter in the 
| woods, 
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woods, and were not to be come at by regu- 
William being informed of theſe diſturban- 
ces, left the care of Normandy to queen Ma- 
 thilda and his brother Robert, dd arrived in 
England juſt time enough to prevent the ex- 
ecution of a plot that threatened deſtruc- 
tion to his hopes, and might have occaſioned 
the loſs of his crown. The malecontents had 
entered into a conſpiracy to maſſacre all the 
Norman forces; Aſh-wedneſday was the day 
pitched upon for the perpetration of this ſcene 
of miſery. On this day it was cuſtomary for 
perſons to go to church barefoot and unarm- 
ed; and the time of divine ſervice was the 
inſtant fixed upon, becauſe the Normans 
would at that period have been defenceleſs. The 
conſpiracy was fo general, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible to have kept it a ſeeret; and it is 
bable, that the private intelligence William 
ad received of it, had haſtened his return. 
His preſence, which was ſooner than was ex- 
pected, broke all the meaſures of the conſpi- 
rators, who retired into the North, and hav- 
ing fortified the city of Durham, made it their 

head quarters, and ſet his power at defiance. 


Whether 


„ Dec. 6th, A. D. 106 7. He handed at Winchelſca, 


ae ae aloe. riots 
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Whether theſe. attempts of the Engliſh to 
recover their liberties, deſtroyed the mutual 
confidence, which ſeemed to exiſt between 

him and the Engliſh, or his diſguſt was only 

affected, it is certain that he never behaved 
towards them with his former openneſs and 
generoſity, but formed, or rather continued 
his reſolution of diſpoſſeſſing them of all 
their eſtates, and diſtributing them among 
the Normans. Pp 

A defign of this nature was neceſſary to be 
concealed, in order to render it practicable; 
and William who perſiſted in carrying it into 
execution, made ule of the greateſt art to 
keep it a ſecret, at the very time he was en- 
deavouring to bring it to perfection. Amidſt 
the moſt engaging careſſes, and the warmeſt 
, profeſſions of ſervice, he had this point in 
view, and gained it by degrees, being no leſs 
a maſter in the art of diſſimulation, than he 
was in conftancy, vigour and courage. On 
coming over he completed the diſtribution of 
lands to his followers, and, on this occaſion 
Roger Montgomery, whom he left regent 

I 3 in 


* He was fon of Hugh de Monte Gomerico, by Jo- 
celine, daughter to Weva, ſiſter of Gunora and Turloff 
her husband: he married Mabil, daughter and heireſs 
of William de Beleſino, by whom he had five ſons, 


ons 
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in Norma ndy during his firſt expedition, received 
Chicheſter and Arundel, and ſometime after 
the earldom of Shrewſbury. In order to ob- 
viate the ill effects of this meaſure, he reſtored 
their lands to every one who had been diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of them during the late troubles. 
He kept his Chriſtmas at London, where 
he was received with great pomp, and all the 
external marks of n and affection ; the 
Engliſn prelates and 8 Who were a- 
ſembled on this occaſion, were treated with 
great civility, received all they aſked, and 
were indulged in every propoſal. The Welch 
likewiſe paying their compliments to bim on 
this feſtival, were received with equal ho- 


nours; but in order to create a diſtruſt be- 


tween them and the Engliſh, were adviſed to 
be on their guard againſt the treachery and 
( perfidionſneſ of the latter. —— 
Edwin, the moſt powerſul and popular no- 
bleman in England, was attached to his in- 
tereſt by the promiſe of his daughter in mar- 
riage, and he bad ſuch a number of ſortreſßes 
in all parts of the kingdom, that be Was-un- 


der no apprehenſions from the tumultuous 


efforts of the diſcontented. 
ee e | * = As 


done of which, named Robert de Beleft ino, 50 a caflic 
Ta Perche, ſucceeded him In his mother's joſutue. 
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William had almoſt tired the patience of 
the Normans, and being unable to put them 
off any longer, was obliged” to contrive ex- 
pedients to ſatisfy their demands. The mea- 
ſures he choſe for this purpoſe, were ſuch as 
ſtill increaſed the popular odium, and being 
added to his neglect of puniſhing the regents 
for their oppreſſions, gave the Engliſn very 
"unfavourable ideas of his government. 
© The expedient William made uſe of to 
"raiſe money, was the revival of ' Danegett, 
a tax which always had been borne with 
great uneaſineſs by the ſubject, and was abo- 
"liſhed by Edward the Confeffor, in order to 
render himſelf popular. Though he foreſaw 
that this tax would occaſion great diflatisfac- 
tion, yet he was determined to have it levied. 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who had, pre- 
- vious to this ſtep, loved the king with the 
moſt intenſe affection, called him his ſon, and 
” was laviſh in his praiſe, no ſooner beheld this 
© exertion" of arbitrary power, than he endea- 
voured to cruſh it in its embrio. He ſent 
meſſengers to William with remonſtrances, and 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from putting his 
_ defign into execution, b ſenting the ill con- 
\s ſequences which — neceflarily lor from it. 
His meſſengers were admitted with great dif- 
ficulty, and being auſwered in a haughty 
1 r manner, 


1 
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manner, were ſeqt.;back to the primate, who 
Mas fo much offended with the king's treat- 
3 anathematized him and all his 

- William, not intimidated with bis threats, 

nor perſuaded by his 4 perſiſted the 
more obſtinately i in bis deſigns, and We 
tax with | Apt vigour. 

* Thele proceedings intimidated that part 
of the nation which was neareſt his court, 
garriſoned by his creatures, and more immedi- 
Ately at the mercy of a ſanding army. But 
the more northern and weſtern counties of 
-Cornwal and Devonſhire revolted, and Exeter 
«refuſed to acknowledge the king, or to receive 
a Norman garriſon, thongh they were willi 
to ſubmit to the tax. 

William, who was both too haughty: and too . 
polite fo receive terms from his ſuhjecte 
morched immediately, through 5 — . 
winter toſbeſiege the place, but When he 
within four miles of the city was met by = 
enn wich offers of ſuhmiſſion, and re- 

geived hoſtages as a pledge of their nceruy, 
While the magiſtrates were thus employed, the 
_ populace who had not given their conſent to their 
meaſures renounced their conduct, and railed, a 
* n at they gates againſt n r. 


« By D. 2068, 
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mother to king Harold, who was at that time im 
the gity of Exeter, is ſuſpected of having been 
tte cauſe of this commotion, and the” prineipal 
perſon who eneduraged the inhabitants to perſiſt 
m it. The king hi Ply incenſed at theſe pro- 
_ * ceedings, bat not willin 6 undeftalts this opp | 
ef the place, il he hat wee what oder 
ſtances of ſeverity would do, put out the eyes 
of one of his hoſtages in the fight of the de- 
ſendants. But finding that this had no effect 
on their minds, he inveſted” the place, carriee 
on his approaches in form, ordered his batter- 
ing engines to play, and to undermine 
the walls. The infolence" of the citizens ſoon 
gave way to their fears, and more ſappliant now 
than 4 A had been affrontive before, they ſent 
to ſue for merey, and ſurrendered 
aer at diſeretion. 
How much ſoever the king had how 8 
mined to reſentment, the remonſtranees of the 
the dictates of ſound policy, and the 
tion of clemeney, got he better of his 
ae and inſtead of putting the rebels to 
death, he not only pardoned them, but hkewiſe 
2 them from being plundered by his ſol- 
ers > 
The pardoning of ſo grieyous an affront, 
ſerved to aggrandize his character, and illuſtrate 
his real or affected magnanimity z- but not con- 
—PÜ too much in the terror of his name, he 
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teſolved to take ſuch precautions as mi 8 
vent any future inſurrection. With this view 
he built a caſtle in the city, Rireogthensdit 
| with a numerous garriſon, and gave the com- 
mand 2 . IO ſon. of Giſlebert, a 
man of approv and courage. | 
From hence he — into Cornwall, and 
having eaſily put an end to the commotions 
there, marched back with his army, which he 
ſent into quarters, and going to Wincheſter, 
celebrated his eaſter in that city. Queen Ma- 
thilda or Maude, arriving at this city after the 
holidays were expired, Was crowned on Whit- 
ſunday, and was ht to bed that year of a 


| wha Bo was named Henry, and ſucceeded to 
the crown. ; 

William bei loth to part with the immenſe 
ſums he had raiſed by the Danegelt, and be- 


The enormous ſums that were collected under this 
title, are really furprizing, and it may prove no ſmall 
- ſatisfaftian__ to ſee them collected een in this 


place. Year ** paid a ſums 
A , . 
*. . vo 4 —_— 
Sete 994 | _ 
To the | 1002 24,000 
\ Saxon | 4 1007 356, oo 
9 1012 43,000 
1014 ; 20,000 __ 
1018 7 72, 
a — ns 
£ 236,000 
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ing teazed for the payments of the arrears due 
— * Norman deputies, ſent commiſſaries into 
every county to information of thoſe, who 
had been engaged in the battle of Haſtings, on 
'Harold's fide, and to confiſcate their eſtates. 
This inquiſition, which was the moſt unjuſt 
that ever was known, was highly exclaimed 
againſt by the ſufferers ;. who urged in their de- 
| Fence, that when they took up arms, Harold 
was in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, and that 
he had been elected at a time when William's 
pretenſions were not known; they added, that 
they had never taken an oath to the duke of 
Normandy prior to the battle of Haſtings, and 
conſequently were not liable to have their eſtates 
confiſcated for bearing arms againſt him Beſides, 
had they been really guilty of a rebellion, in 
appearing at the battle of Haſtings, they had 
made ample amends for this error in their con- 
duct, by the ſubſequent ſubmiſſion, which had 


been accepted by him, and engaged a promiſe 


from him, that he would protect them in their 
rights and privileges. Theſe reaſons were not 


only plauſible but ſtrong, and founded on fact. 


Yet as William did not act at this time on prin- 


If to this we add the ſum collected at this time by 
the conqueror, we ſhall wonder at the opulence of this 
kingdom, which could then ſupport ſuch grievous 
burdens, and ſtill remain the moſt opulent nation in 
Europe. | | "a | 
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weak impreſſion on his mind. He was enabled 
by the conkiſcationsto' pay his debts, and reward 
his followers. Befides' which they gave him an 
opportunity of the counties with ſuch per- 
ſons as were to his inteteſt, and mult find 


their account in efablifhing him on his 
The Engliſh, who are a people extreamly _ 


_— 


tenacious of-their 
time to ſacriſice 
— did not tamely ſubmit to their oppreſ- 

: Paſlive obedience and non - reſiſtance were 
Seine ve for future times; they were 

men, and reſolved to die like men; 
every bias to ſtavery was ſpurned by them as 


vileges, and ready at any 


open rebellion. This in- 
—.— was far more ore formidable than that 
which had been lately 
the moſt confiderable 
were among — of the conſpirators, 
and wanted nothing but unanimity to render 
their effeQual. 

- . The people, i in the midſt of their diſtreſſes, 
naturally turned their views towards Edwin and 
Morcar ; they had ſufficient atteſtation of their 
valour, t they: confided in their popularity, and 
did not doubt of ſucceſs, if they would but be 
Aaduced to declare! in their favour. The earls 
themſelves 
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lives in deſence of their 


132 ſpecies, and with this ſpirit 


8 in the Weſt ; 
of the kingdom 


themſeltes were prepared to their hands for any 
_ deſperate attempt; if the dillrefles of their 
country had made no imprefiion in their minds, 
a motive equally ſtrong, though hot equally 
laudable, . REVENGE, drove chard to take up 
arms againſt William. 


De End of the FougTau Vor uns. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


9 S every volume does not, 
18 afford an equal number of 

ſubjects for copper-plates, they 
cannot poſſibly be given in the or- 
der they occur ; but at the end of- 
the work, printed directions will 
be given for placing them. 
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